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THE END 

WALLACE RICE 

No freeman, saith the wise, thinks much on death: 
ri]. No man with soul he dareth call his own 
0., Liveth in dread lest there be no atone 

In time to come for yesterday’s warm breath, 

No more than he for such end hungereth 

——— As falls to those who speed their souls a-groan, 
For death’s no ghostly thing to call his own, 

LL | But life fulfilled—let cowards cringe to death. 


Who giveth, taketh; and the days go by: 
No seed sowed we; let him who did come reap: 
Soon slumber’s ours, and everlastingly, 
writ- Dreaming or dreamless, rest is coming. Aye, 
This much is known: There is for me and thee 
At last a rounding of our life in sleep. 
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UPTON SINCLAIR 
ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


There are three modes of conduct in the face of a crisis—to 
escape, to stand pat, or to attack. These three attitudes toward life, 
which is always a crisis, distinguish three schools of literature, the 
romantic, the realistic, and the reforming. Especially in fiction, 
which of all forms of literature comes closest to life, are these dis- 
tinctions evident. When the first great demand for a change in the 
social order announced itself at the close of the eighteenth century 
the novel of reform became an important vehicle of propaganda. In 
France, Rousseau, and in England, Bage, Holcroft, Brooke, and 
Mrs. Inchbald are representative of the form which in Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams rose to a great height of pathos and invective. The 
French Revolution and the war between England and France cut 
off untimely this school of English novelists with social purpose; 
and the next generation of fiction readers took their choice between 
the romantic escape of Sir Walter Scott and the sprightly realism 
of Jane Austen. With the subsidence of patriotic passion after Wa- 
terloo and the revival of interest in the internal condition of the 
country, made urgent through the industrial revolution, a new 
school of propagandist novelists appeared. The revelations of par- 
liamentary investigations into industrial conditions, the prophetic 
voice of Thomas Carlyle, the threatening popularity of Chartism, 
all brought home to Englishmen the necessity of reform, or the cer- 
tainty of revolution. In 1845. Benjamin Disraeli published his 
novel Sybil, or The Two Nations, in which the social problem is 
stated in words as applicable today as then. Charles Dickens had 
already made the redress of wrongs a part of his program of fiction. 
About the year 1848, when revolution shook every court of Europe, 
the novelists of reform displayed new urgency. Charles Kingsley 
showed the condition of rural labor in Yeast, and later that of ur- 
ban labor in Alton Locke. Mrs. Gaskell wrote of industrial society 
in Manchester in Mary Barton and North and South. Dickens 
made his most profound study of social conditions in Hard Times ; 
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and Charles Reade went crusading in a number of social causes. In 
America Mrs. Stowe struck a blow at the slave power in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. This very powerful and respected group of novelists 
forms an important part of the history of English and American 
fiction, which has been admirably set forth in Professor Cazamian’s 
Le Roman Social en Angleterre. It is to this school that, born out of 
his due time, Upton Sinclair belongs. Indeed, when The Jungle ap- 
peared, Jack London could find no higher praise for it than to call 
it the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of wage slavery. 

In Charles Reade’s novel, A Terrible Temptation, the author 
presents his own ideal of fiction and the fiction writer. Lady Bas- 
sett, who is seeking to free her husband from an insane asylum 
where a relative with designs on his property has confined him, is 
advised to seek aid from Mr. Rolfe, a novelist. 

“T should never think of going to fiction for wisdom,” remarks 
Lady Bassett. 

Her adviser reminds her of the intervention of Voltaire in the 
case of the Calas family, falsely accused of murder. Lady Bassett 
goes to see Mr. Rolfe at his house in London, where she is ushered 
into a great room the walls of which are mirrors reflecting tropical 
plants. “So far the room was romantic,” says Reade, “but there 
was a prosaic corner.” In it stood a gigantic writing table; beside 
it three buckets each containing three pints full of letters to be an- 
swered, letters to be pasted into a guard book, some notes and news- 
paper cuttings to be classified; beneath it were volumes of indexes 
with a final index ad indices. On the table was a novel in process of 
construction, of which the “incidents, living dialogue, pictures, re- 
flections, situations were all on cards to choose from.” Reade in- 
vented the documented novel, for the purpose of bringing to public 
attention evils of which he sought the amelioration. He asserted 
that his facts, even the most sensational, were true and could be 
vouched for. “I record improbabilities; I feign probabilities,” he 
said in defending this matter-of-fact romance which he described 
as “a combination of imagination and drudgery.” 

I do not know whether Upton Sinclair has ever read this ac- 
count of a novelist’s practice, but his own procedure follows it per- 
fectly. He has, in the first place, a conscience capable of being 
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stirred to fiery indignation by the spectacle of social injustice. He 
has an enormous power of collecting evidence from observation, 
newspapers, interviews, correspondence. No effort, inconvenience, 
rebuff, or danger can deter him when he is once on the trail. His 
investigations make Charles Reade an amateur. When Reade was 
writing up prison conditions he got himself locked up in Dedham 
jail. When Upton Sinclair goes to jail he is actually under arrest 
and in danger of the usage at the hands of American police which 
such arrest often entails. And finally Sinclair, like Reade, assem- 
bles his material in a structure designed by imagination to give it 
its emotional value and stir the reader to action. To both, fiction 
represents the greatest engine for social work. They both suffer 
from the common weakness of the novel of purpose: that it is a 
hybrid between realism and romance. Its material is life as it is— 
but this material must be given a pattern to inspire a feeling of in- 
dignation toward the present, or an imaginative concept of a better 
world. The novel is realistic in substance, romantic in outlook or 
purpose. This is a weakness which was less fatal in the days of 
Reade, Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, and Mrs. Stowe than it is in our 
more sophisticated day. Even Zola, well used to manipulating 
great masses of human stuff, becomes absurd in Fecondité, where 
he strains his pattern to keep his hero in a position to record all 
phenomena bearing on his thesis and enforcing his moral. 

Upton Sinclair is by nature a romantic. The grandson of a com- 
modore of the Confederate States, the son of southern parents who 
suffered the aftermath of the lost cause, he grew up in genteel pov- 
erty in New York, with books and dreams for his chief consolation. 
A psychoanalyst might have seen in him a second Shelley rather 
than a second Charles Reade. He first earned his living by hack 
work for Street and Smith, writing romantic historical stuff for 
boys. In this he accustomed himself to mass production, for his 
daily stint rose to 8,000 words. His first serious novel, The Jour- 
nal of Arthur Stirling, is a Shelleyan piece of self-revelation which 
he got published by the device of having it appear as the posthu- 
mous papers of a young poet who had committed suicide. Arthur 
Stirling was accepted as genuine by critics whose appetite for self- 
revelation had been whetted by Marie Bashkirtseff and Mary Mc- 
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Lane—and of course it was genuine. It justifies the praise of Mr. 
Floyd Dell, in his admirable biography of Upton Sinclair, as “a 
permanent and valuable contribution to our knowledge of what 
may without prejudice be called youthful genius, and—more than 
that—a moving plea on its behalf.” The hoax of its publication, 
however, did Sinclair irretrievable harm. He complains that the re- 
viewers, and especially the serious New York Evening Post, never 
forgave him for this piece of boyishness. Whatever he wrote later 
bore for them a taint of trickery and self-advertisement. At this 
time also he made a romantic marriage, and went through a period 
of terrible hardship, living with his wife and baby in a shack near 
Princeton, New Jersey, all of which he has narrated in a poignant 
record of personal experience, Love’s Pilgrimage. 

In 1905 Sinclair struck his stride. He was engaged by the So- 
cialist magazine, The Appeal to Reason, to make an investigation 
of conditions of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry at Chi- 
cago, and in the course of some seven weeks accumulated material 
for The Jungle. This was the first time since Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
that fiction had been used in America for an attack on a great busi- 
ness interest. In its revelation of sanitary and social horrors The 
Jungle makes Charles Kingsley’s exposure of the London sweat 
shops in Alton Locke seem pallid and petty. The book was taken 
up by the great publishing house of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
and became a best seller. It gave Sinclair the European reputation 
which he holds today. It forced President Roosevelt to make a gov- 
ernment investigation, and was the cause of actual change in law 
and administration, a triumph which fiction seldom wins. It was 
Upton Sinclair’s first appearance in his great réle of a fact-finding 
agency. 

The facts, indeed, proved incontrovertible. Sinclair tells with 
relish of the desire of Ogden Armour to prosecute him for criminal 
libel, and his dissuasion by his attorneys, who assured him that he 
could not stand the gaff. And the fiction, the story of the Lithu- 
anian peasant family which comes to America with ardent hope and 
meets exploitation and degradation at the hands of a system based 
nakedly on human selfishness—this also is true in the largest sense, 
as anyone acquainted with the phenomena of immigration in an in- 
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dustrial society will recognize. Yet the fiction proved the weak point 
for the entering wedge of counter-propaganda. A writer of fiction is 
supposed to exaggerate, and magazines like Collier’s, which were 
making campaigns in the public interest, took up the matter with 
extreme suspicion and were easily led into minimizing, attenuating, 
and extenuating the facts. 

Moreover, Sinclair was by this time a convinced Socialist, and 
his hero, at the moment when he has been forced into a criminal 
career, is picked up by a Socialist hotel keeper, given a job, and 
shown the light of hope for a better world. This is entirely plausible 
—nay, it is true alike to the character of Jurgis and to that of the 
men who befriend him. But the formula is old. Conversion is a 
dénouement too often used in fiction. The pitcher has gone so often 
to the well of Christianity that it was cracked before the Socialists 
had a chance to drink from it. The Jungle has some of the most 
moving writing that Upton Sinclair or any realist has done in its 
ghastly portrayal of human suffering and wrong. But the charge of 
propaganda to which the close of the book lends itself cannot be 
argued away. The author is too closely attached to his theme. And 
this fault manifested itself in grosser forms in Sinclair’s next two 
novels, the Metropolis, which is an exposure of the lives of the idle 
rich in New York, and its sequel, Fhe Money Changers, which was 
founded upon the artificial panic of 1907. 

If I do not accept Upton Sinclair’s novels as art, I do not reject 
him as an artist. He has written great pages of active and descrip- 
tive prose. Before The Jungle he had written Manassas, a story of 
the Civil War, of which, so far as memory permits, I endorse Mr. 
Dell’s verdict that it surpasses Stephen Crane. He has in his list 
Silvia and Silvia’s Marriage, written after The Money Changers. 
During the World War, when Sinclair was a patriotic supporter of 
Wilson’s ill-starred program, he wrote Jimmie Higgins, the story of 
a humble Socialist in the storm, which began to appear in The Ap- 
peal to Reason, and later was continued in a magazine of his own. 
Jimmie Higgins is the richest of all Sinclair’s novels in fictional 
values. It is preposterous in its general outline. That so many 
things, most of them possible beyond doubt, should have happened 
to the same individual stretches credulity to the breaking-point. It 
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is only the naive faith of the author and the abounding good spirits 
with which he carries off his stunt that holds us to the end—the 
terrible end in which the torture of a soldier of democracy by his 
officers because he will not betray his Russian brethren is unflinch- 
ingly told. These details are true, whether or not they properly be- 
long to Jimmie Higgins’ story; and the idea of the book is true. It 
is a true picture of the mind of the author and of many others dur- 
ing the years between the tragedy of Serajevo and that of Arch- 
angel. 

Mr. Sinclair’s latest complete novel, Oil, which deals with the 
oil industry in California, is a more solid book than The Jungle, and 
bears more authentic evidence of Sinclair’s innate ability as a nov- 
elist. But I think any reader will feel the difference between the 
early part of the book in its lifelike portrayal of the hero’s boyhood 
with his father, and the later pages, which narrate his fumbling ca- 
reer as social reformer among people, who, with all the love and ad- 
miration which he and the author lavish upon them, remain unreal. 
Perhaps social reformers are unreal. It may be that they belong to 
a world unrealized and are a kind of ectoplasmic projection of 
this one; but this interesting speculation is halted by the phenom- 
enon of Upton Sinclair himself. He is a social reformer, and yet he 
remains one of the most incontestably real facts of all those which 
his fact-finding agency has produced. 

It is perhaps a left-handed compliment to call a man greater 
than his books, especially when he has written so many of these 
books with his heart’s blood. It is unavoidable in Sinclair’s case. 
What we like about his books is the personality of the writer, so 
devoted, so earnest, so patient, so fearless, so robust and good-na- 
tured, so ready to give and take blows, so generously moved to pity 
and to indignation. As I have implied, it is this pervading presence 
which makes the fiction seem thin, the characters and their doings 
merely the machinery by which he vehiculates his own experience 
and ideas. I do not think that Sinclair has ever successfully ac- 
complished the union of material and imagination in fiction. As in 
Mr. Rolfe’s study, the mirrors and the rubber trees sort ill with the 
pint buckets of documents. 

Where Sinclair has been content to publish basic material in 
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surveys of various institutions of American civilization he has done 
notably useful work. The Goose Step is a volume of case histories 
of repression and persecution in colleges; Te Goslings is a similar 
collection of case histories drawn from secondary schools; The 
Profits of Religion is a study of the churches. These great pam- 
phlets, as Mr. Dell calls them, are storehouses of laborious re- 
search. They are indispensable to any student of present American 
life. I have heard Upton Sinclair charged with reckless, inaccurate, 
and indiscreet use of his material. I am glad to say here that in my 
own experience I have found him scrupulously anxious, at whatever 
trouble to himself, to report the exact facts and to weigh carefully 
his judgments upon them. 

Why, then, have not these books the authority which they 
should have? I think it is because of the same attitude which shows 
itself in the false orientation of his fiction. His explanation is over- 
simplified; he tends to see his facts in the light of a single motive. 
In our higher education, for example, there are cases of infringe- 
ment of the freedom of thought and action, but these are not all to 
be attributed to the conspiracy of the possessing classes; nor are 
they all specifically the result of the present social order. The trus- 
tees of educational funds, public or private, are naturally suspected 
of wishing to employ them in support of the social or political sys- 
tem out of which these funds have arisen, and the chief adminis- 
trators are, equally naturally, looked upon as tools to this end. 
Undoubtedly there is much truth in this view. But intolerance tran- 
scends the bounds of economic selfishness or religious bigotry. A 
college situation may involve not only trustees and a president, but 
faculty, alumni, students, and community. Sometimes the trustees 
are more liberal than the president; sometimes the president is 
more liberal than the faculty; sometimes the faculty is more liberal 
than the students, present or past. 

The best of Sinclair’s surveys, perhaps the best of all his many 
books, is The Brass Check. His subject is the press, to which he 
has come nearer in his personal experience than to the college, the 
school, or the church. Indeed, the book is autobiographical, the ac- 
count of his life from the time when The Jungle marked him as a 
dangerous foe of capitalism and privilege. With the profits of that 
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book he established a co-operative community, Helicon Hall, on 
the Palisades. The New York newspapers found it good copy until 
it was burned down. Soon after, Sinclair became the defender of 
the miners striking against the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
and by picketing the offices of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., he 
brought the Ludlow Massacre to the attention of the country. It 
was a campaign of publicity, and both in Colorado and New York 
Sinclair had adventures with newspapers and the Associated Press. 
Then followed the war, with its aftermath of repression and the 
fight for free speech, into which he threw himself the more vigor- 
ously because he had repudiated the official program of his party 
and supported Wilson. Once more he found the influential press 
squarely aligned against him. He tells the story with great verve 
and humor. The Brass Check has no fiction in it—only facts, 
which he has repeatedly defied the Associated Press to deny by su- 
ing him for libel—facts and Sinclair. The book is a picaresque ro- 
mance, only here the picaro is seeking the public good instead of 
private gain. It is as amusing as Pickwick Papers, and as terrible 
as The City of Dreadful Night. Like Greek tragedy, it shows us 
the gods, the supreme powers of our civilization, in their dealings 
with men, and it purges by pity and terror. 

Upton Sinclair holds by Tolstoy’s theory which the great Rus- 
sian expounded in What Is Art: 
Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man consciously, by 


means of certain external signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived through 
and that other people are infected by these feelings, and also experience 
Art is not, as the metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some mysteri- 
ous idea of beauty, or God; it is not, as the aesthetical physiologists say, a game 
in which man lets off his excess of stored up energy; it is not the expression of 
man’s emotions by external signs; it is not the production of pleasing objects; 
and, above all, it is not pleasure; but it is a means of union among men, join- 
ing them together in the same feelings, and indispensable for the life and prog- 
ress toward well-being of individuals and of humanity. 


That art can thus forsake its disinterested pursuit of beauty to 
serve specific social ends, however noble, and yet remain high art, 
is questionable. Tolstoy himself has raised the doubt in his descent 
from War and Peace and Anna Karenina to The Kreutzer Sonata 
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and Resurrection. This is not to say that the sacrifice is not a gener- 
ous one, that it is not necessary in this stage of the world’s progress. 
When Ruskin became Slade Professor of Art at Oxford he tells us 
that he found his immediate and compelling task, not to teach his 
pupils to draw and paint beautiful forms, or appreciate the drawing 
and painting of others, but to arouse them to the necessity of creat- 
ing social conditions in which such an art would be possible. And 
William Morris has written words which I suppose Upton Sinclair 
would take to himself: 


. . . . The experiment of a civilized community living wholly without art 
or literature has not yet been tried. The past degradation and corruption of 
civilization may force this denial of pleasure upon the society which will arise 
from its ashes. If that must be, we will accept the passing phase of utilitarian- 
ism as a foundation for the art which is to be. If the cripple and the starveling 
disappear from our streets, if the earth nourish us all alike, if the sun shine for 
all of us alike, if to one and all of us the glorious drama of the earth—day and 
night, summer and winter—can be presented as a thing to understand and love, 
we can afford to wait awhile till we are purified from the shame of past corrup- 
tion, and till art arises again amongst people freed from the terror of the slave 
and the shame of the robber. 


WHAT THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER OF JOURNALISM 
CAN AND SHOULD DO 


GRANT M. HYDE 


I am asked to discuss the art of teaching, from the viewpoint 
of the journalism teacher. First, however, I must discuss the status 
of journalism, or journalistic writing, in the high-school curriculum. 

This is a troublesome subject. Nobody knows much about it, 
but many have vigorous opinions. My ideas have changed and are 
changing—just as yours are—but I have certain definite impres- 
sions. 

In newspaper fashion, I shall state my conclusions first and ex- 
plain them afterward. The first is that, after some eleven years of 
experiment, high-school journalism is still chaotic and unstandard- 
ized, the hobby of the individual teacher, although something 
called “journalism” has invaded more than one thousand high 
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schools, several states have associations of journalism teachers, 
and several have “standard courses.” 

To express my present views on the subject strains my courage. 
Some of you will rise up and confront me with an array of splendid 
high-school newspapers, saying, “See our high-school journalism.” 
Others will tell me about printing shops and laboratories that make 
a university teacher jealous. Some will tell how many of “my boys” 
are now in newspaper jobs. 

And I shall retreat behind a desk and retort, “That is not high- 
school journalism. If there is no more than that in the idea of high- 
school journalism, you will not stay in the curriculum very long.” 

Here are five reasons: _ 

1. Journalism must justify itself educationally if it is to be 
more than a passing fad in the high schools. That is, it must offer 
something of educational value to the student who has no thought 
of entering the journalistic profession; it must do something for the 
average student that deserves high-school credit. 

2. High-school journalism, as I see it, is much larger than a 
school newspaper. The student newspaper has developed into a 
splendid thing; I am amazed at its quality. But, after all, it is an 
extra-curricular activity, like basketball, glee club singing, or de- 
bating. The schools which have brought the newspaper into the 
classroom must put it out again. The mere fact that the same teach- 
er acts as publication adviser and instructor in journalistic writing 
does not justify the labor-saving scheme of producing the newspa- 
per in class time. Why? Because not one in ten of the student 
newspaper workers is looking toward a journalistic career; not one 
in ten thinks of the school newspaper as anything but an interesting 
“activity.” As evidence, less than 10 per cent of the Freshmen en- 
tering our school of journalism report that they studied journalism 
in high school or worked on the student newspaper. 

3. High-school journalism is much larger than the so-called 
“news writing” class offered in many high schools. Such a course 
is merely nibbling at the edges of the possibilities. 

4. High-school journalism has no business to be vocational or 
to take on any trade school aspects, as I shall point out later. 

5. High-school journalism should not be called “journalism.” 
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If that word signifies the kind of professional training now being 
developed in the universities, it obviously cannot be developed in 
high school, and the use of the name will kill it as a high-school 
project. Let’s find another name: “journalistic writing” or “writ- 
ing for print,” or something that comes nearer to its true aims. 

If these are not high-school journalism, what is it? After some 
eight years of working with the subject, through co-operation 
with hundreds of high-school teachers in summer session courses, 
through examination of hundreds of student newspapers in con- 
tests and otherwise, and through extensive correspondence with 
high-school teachers, I have reached these conclusions. The only 
justifiable aims that I can find for the subject are these three: 

1. The use of journalistic subject matter and methods to arouse 
interest in advanced composition courses, i.e., “motivated compo- 
sition,” that will be just as valuable for future business men, plumb- 
ers, teachers, lawyers, and stenographers as for future journalists. 

2. The study of newspapers to train students to read the press 
intelligently, to discriminate in selecting newspapers, to support the 
better type of journalism, and to get the greatest personal benefit 
out of this great institution which plays such a large part in Amer- 
ican life. 

3. The sorting over of the many youthful aspirants for jour- 
nalistic careers, in order to dissuade the unfit and to send the prom- 
ising ones to college. 

Where does the high-school newspaper fit into the picture? To 
be sure, I see no reason why the journalistic class should not train 
workers for the newspaper, should not even serve as a nucleus of 
the staff. But the class must not monopolize the newspaper; neither 
should the newspaper monopolize the class. The journalistic class 
must have much larger purposes than the production of a school 
paper. And the newspaper, in turn, must be an activity open to the 
entire school, conducted by the entire school. In spite of the pres- 
ent tendency toward specialized classes in other fields—debate 
classes for debaters, football classes for football players, chorus 
classes, dramatic classes, band classes, I dislike to see the larger 
benefits of the student newspaper and the special aims of the jour- 
nalistic class thwarted by similar restriction to a special group. Not 
even the winning of contests is sufficient justification. 
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I wish to stress this point—high-school journalism can never 
justify itself educationally so long as it is merely built around the 
publication of a school newspaper. There is no room in the crowd- 
ed high school curriculum for a class that offers nothing more than 
interesting play at newspaper making. The high-school newspaper, 
however valuable it is, is an extra-curricular activity and must re- 
main such. The high-school class that exists only to improve the 
student newspaper cannot justify itself any more than can the col- 
lege journalism course that is organized to aid the college publicity 
man. There is an interesting parallel between these two which I 
shall point out in a moment. 

Before I elaborate my idea more fully I should like to sketch a 
little history and point this distressing parallel. High-school jour- 
nalism sprang up about 1916 in Kansas and a few other states. It 
started with all manner of purposes, but “motivated composition” 
seemed to predominate. When Wisconsin entered the field in 1920 
we prophesied that in this aim we should find its legitimate place, 
but we overlooked the boom of the high-school newspaper. Shortly 
thereafter, fostered by our own Central Interscholastic Press asso- 
ciation and other organizations, by national meetings of 1,200 dele- 
gates, by contests, certificates, prizes, and school rivalry, the news- 
paper, springing up from nowhere, suddenly swept into prominence 
as a major school activity. It elbowed out the valuable literary mag- 
azine, monopolized the classes in journalistic writing, and made it- 
self the whole show. Behind the boom was, of course, its publicity 
value for the school. I forecast then that this boom would serve a 
certain purpose and then subside. It has done that, I think. The 
boom developed the newspaper to a high quality and established it 
as a worth-while school activity. Now many high schools are tak- 
ing a saner view of it. It will continue as a worth-while activity, I 
think. But it will step out of the limelight and permit the revival of 
the literary magazine to publish the non-journalistic writing of the 
school. It»will no longer monopolize the class in journalistic writ- 
ing, and the class may return to its proper function. It was to as- 
sist in this movement that we at Wisconsin abandoned C.I.P.A., its 
contests, and other activities. 

The distressing parallel is this: The high-school journalistic 
class that exists only for the student newspaper is in the same un- 
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happy situation as the college journalism class that had its origin in 
the college publicity bureau. Unfortunately in many colleges jour- 
nalism grew up after this formula: First, the college hired a pub- 
licity man; then, to provide himself with inexpensive helpers, he 
organized a journalism class. Considering the relation of newspa- 
per work to publicity, this is obviously not an ideal scheme. In 
many high schools the formula was this: First, the old monthly 
magazine gave way to a weekly newspaper; then, because the news- 
paper gave the school good publicity, a teacher-adviser was em- 
ployed to improve it, and a class was organized to train writers and 
editors for it. This is not true, of course, of all college journalism, 
or of all high-school journalism. But, where it is true, it has no ed- 
ucational justification. 

I wonder if you have ever considered these facts about high- 
school journalism: That it has sprung up almost overnight; that it 
has not even approached standardization except in a few states; 
that its teachers are drawn from other work, remotely related, with 
little or no special training; that there is slight agreement as to what 
it is all about; that it has only half a dozen textbooks of its own and 
is borrowing books that are entirely unsuitable; that it has a rela- 
tionship to high-school administration which gives it a good start 
but threatens to throw it off the track; that it has a relationship to 
a business or profession that encourages it but leads it in the wrong 
direction; that it has an influence on the future of its students 
which may do them more harm than good; that its showiness and 
fascination are its chief dangers; and that it often starts off on the 
wrong foot, undertaking to do something that it has no business 
to do. 

No wonder high-school journalism is still a controversial proj- 
ect and likely to be for some years to come. 

Another consideration of which I am very sure is that there is 
no justification for vocational or professional journalism in high 
school. The easiest thing to do in a high-school journalistic class 
is, of course, to treat the students as prospective newspaper men 
and to give them a smattering of disrelated newspaper technique. 
This is not justified for these six reasons: 

1. The modern newspaper, to serve the public properly, should 
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be written and edited by men of higher education—by college grad- 
uates. The newspaper craft is slowly becoming convinced of this. 
Educators must co-operate with this laudable movement and must 
do nothing to encourage boys to rush from high school into $15-a- 
week newspaper jobs. 

2. Any high-school course that encourages a boy to enter news- 
paper work without further education is not fair to the boy; it is 
pitching him into a blind alley. The high-school class may train 
him to do routine reporting and to run errands for the city editor, 
but it cannot prepare him to rise in the profession. The day is pass- 
ing when office boys and printers’ devils may grow into managing 
editors. Every tendency is toward raising standards and educa- 
tional qualifications so as to recruit trained workers rather than un- 
derpaid “kid” reporters. 

3. The high school lacks the facilities—not the mere mechani- 
cal facilities of printing shops and typewriters, but the educational 
facilities. Three-fourths to four-fifths of a university journalistic 
course is made up of advanced economics, history, political science, 
sociology, labor history, criminology, and other subjects, many of 
which are not offered below the college junior year. The journal- 
istic courses exist largely to correlate these with present newspaper 
problems. 

4. The high-school boy is too immature to profit by the train- 
ing. We at Wisconsin have recently reorganized on the basis of re- 
quiring two years of college work for entrance to our school of 
journalism, feeling that no journalistic courses, except “weeding” 
and “sampling” courses, can be profitably offered below the col- 
lege junior year. 

5. The average high-school teacher, if you will pardon me, is 
not properly trained for the work. If a university school of jour- 
nalism considers five years of newspaper work and special univer- 
sity training minimum qualifications, how about so-called journal- 
ism teachers who have never served a day in a publication office or 
given journalism any special study? 

6. Journalism is not a trade that may be taught like typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, printing, carpentry, or dressmaking. It is com- 
ing to be a profession depending largely upon a broad education. 
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Background knowledge is as important as technique. Writing is 
only a small part of it. 

To sum up this negative side of my talk, I may say that the 
following kinds of high-school journalistic classes seem to me to be 
off the track: 

1. The purely vocational course, which boasts that it prepares 
students to enter newspaper work directly from high school. It 
teaches as much about newspaper work as a bright boy may pick 
up in three weeks around a newspaper office, but gives him none of 
the background that he should have to advance in the profession. 

2. The course that exists mainly to give staff training for the 
student newspaper. It is really a staff meeting held in school hours. 
You cannot justify giving credit for it more than for basketball 
practice or glee club drill. No college registrar will honor the credit 
anyway. 

3. The course whose primary aim is to help the printing teach- 
ers. That is obviously of no educational value. 

4. The “omnibus” course that is often organized by a worker 
borrowed from a newspaper. It includes a smattering of everything 
from proofreading to headline writing, newspaper history to en- 
graving processes. Interesting, of course; but of what use? 

5. The abbreviated college course cut down to fit the high 
school, often given by a graduate of a university school of journal- 
ism who has saved his college notes and textbooks. If there is no 
more relation between high-school journalism and college journal- 
ism than there is between Latin and bookkeeping—if high-school 
journalism is an educational project, while college journalism is a 
professional project—such a course is useless. 

6. The skimming and scanning of the vocational textbooks of 
university journalism, which stress everything except the things 
needed in the high-school class. I hope that the future will bring 
more journalistic books written especially for the high school. 

Now, after all this discussion of what not to do in high-school 
journalism, I am ready to suggest what may be done. If the pur- 
pose of the work is, not to train newspaper men or to produce a 
school newspaper, but to utilize journalistic methods to give some- 
thing of educational value to future merchants, lawyers, house- 
wives, stenographers, what may it do? 
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1. Primarily it should be used to train students to write Eng- 
lish. I shall elaborate this aim later. 

2. It may stimulate interest in current events and thereby 
make better citizens. Newspaper writing is made of current events 
and I have learned in college work that no other subject equals 
journalism in inspiring students to know what is going on in the 
world. 

3. It may interest students in acquiring knowledge of their 
community and its problems. That is largely what newspaper copy 
is made of, and many of their journalistic assignments force them 
to learn the community. 

4. It may co-operate with the civics teacher in explaining gov- 
ernment. Interviews with city and county officials and similar 
newspaper tasks make better voters. And I have yet to find the of- 
ficial who is not willing to talk to students. 

5. It will assist in making the study of history realistic by 
pointing out the modern sequels of history and by searching for 
historical parallels of current episodes. 

6. It may utilize the character training of careful fact gather- 
ing. To search for facts and to present them truthfully is infinitely 
better training than to write out of one’s own head—especially if 
the head is empty. 

7. It will develop habits of accuracy and carefulness as no 
other English composition courses can. Work with printer’s copy 
opens up a new field for the teaching of punctuation, spelling, 
grammar, and diction. Careless details cannot be glossed over, as 
in manuscript. 

8. It may aid the profession of journalism in two ways: First, 
by sorting over youthful aspirants, encouraging those who show 
promise and discouraging the other go per cent. Second, by devel- 
oping intelligent critics of the newspaper. It is obvious that the 
newspaper can be no better than the public wants it to be. A public 
that fails to support the best journalistic efforts and rewards only 
trivialities pulls journalism steadily downward. Training of a few 
high-school graduates to appreciate good journalism will form a 
nucleus to support the better type of journalist. 

g. It may train young people to read the newspaper so as to get 
the most benefit out of it. The newspaper is a very important 
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means of public communication and information, but if the public 
reads only the sports and comic strips, the principal function of 
journalism is wasted. We cannot have better newspapers, better 
government, better community life until we train a generation of 
school children to demand good newspapers and to make intelli- 
gent use of them. We have found that Freshmen in a school of 
journalism must first be taught to read the newspaper before they 
can write for it; most of them have not read it before. 

That is my notion of the way to justify high-school journalism 
educationally. First of all, it is a course whose purpose is to help 
students to learn to write. It should not displace the other literary 
or composition courses, but should supplement them by giving 
more practice in writing and by reaching a type of student whom 
they do not reach. It should not be concerned with copyreading, 
advertising, engraving, and other technical matters (except in a 
small way as the school paper suggests them), but should busy it- 
self with the writing part of newspaper work—and that the least 
technical. It should include practicetin writing special types of 
stories, editorials, special feature articles, society reports, sports, 
dramatics, anything in the newspaper that is close to student life. 
If the journalistic course does that—teaches composition effective- 
ly and somewhat broadens the student’s outlook on life—it certain- 
ly has a defensible place in any high school. 

I say that all these things may be done in a high-school class in 
journalistic writing. Yes, all of them and many more, if the teacher 
has the inspiration and vision to lead young people out of them- 
selves and out of their resistance to “studies.”” But not one can be 
accomplished by any set, mechanical, highly organized procedure. 
The opportunities arise spontaneously and grow out of the teach- 
er’s own alertness and breadth of view. That is why the teaching of 
journalism is interesting. 

Sometimes it means devoting a class hour to the city map, dis- 
cussing a traffic problem. Sometimes it means half an hour tracing 
a current bit of slang to its origin and stripping it of all its attrac- 
tiveness. Again it means explaining a tangled political situation, 
one end of whch emerges in the day’s news. Again it means a heat- 
ed discussion of the ethics of including a naughty boy’s name in the 
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account of his punishment. No real teacher of journalism has a 
fixed idea of what is going to happen in the class when the bell 
rings; a chance remark opens up a subject that may be carried 
through with intense interest and accomplish a bit of teaching 
never contemplated in the formal course outline. 

Returning to the primary aim of teaching students to write 
English, I should like to list some of the possibilities of the jour- 
nalistic approach of which you may not have thought: 

1. The writing of something like a newspaper article usually 
proves so interesting that it will carry the student through much 
more practice writing than he otherwise could be driven to. After 
all, the value of composition work depends on its interest. 

2. The project furnishes practice writing for the student who 
cannot be taught to write so-called “literature.” If they cannot 
produce a short story or an essay, they may at least describe a new 
building or report a basketball game. 

3. The journalistic interest is a bait that will entice into com- 
position work many a student who turns up his nose at all other 
English work. 

4. The subjects for practice writing are close at hand and seem 
“practical” —they seem printable, to have a market value. There 
seems to be some realistic reason to write them. 

5. The models used in the class are selected from the daily 
newspaper, and therefore seem “live.” They also deal with the 
American language of today. 

6. Since the newspaper prints both good and bad models, there 
is added the valuable exercise of selecting those worth imitation. 
Discrimination becomes a by-product. 

7. No teacher will encourage imitation of the bad elements in 
newspaper writing. But the fact that bad writing may be found in 
the newspaper should be no more embarrassing to a composition 
teacher than that the student comes from a home where English is 
constantly murdered. A good teacher makes effective use of the 
contrast. 

8. Journalistic articles involve all the problems of exposition, 
description, narrative, and argument, and offer very concrete ap- 
proaches to these problems. I succeeded in putting every common 
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rhetorical principle into a book on journalism—with the formida- 
ble names omitted. 

9. Journalistic writing may stress carefulness and accuracy as 
no other writing can; it deals with printer’s copy. 

10. The project should not supersede the regular composition 
and literature courses. Journalism simply gives motivated prac- 
tice writing to supplement these other courses. 

11. There are plenty of things to write about in the newspaper 
without stressing technical forms and practices. Journalistic com- 
position will differ from other composition only in subject matter 
and in its objective, impersonal point of view. 

Perhaps I may add to this a few suggestions for the English 
teacher who is undertaking a journalistic class with only a slender 
journalistic background. Perhaps they will give the answers to 
some of your problems: 

1. Do not emphasize the technical elements of newspaper writ- 
ing—the news story form, the lead, the feature, etc. In fact, these 
forms and techniques should not be brought in until late in the 
course, and then only casually. If the proper subject matter and 
point of view are emphasized and students are taught to read the 
news pages of the newspaper, they will adopt the newspaper struc- 
ture naturally by imitation. To plunge a class of high-school stu- 
dents, unaccustomed to newspaper reading, directly into discussions 
of leads and features results only in false notions and stereo- 
typed form writing. Such a method is not successful even in a pro- 
fessional school of journalism. The models to seek in the newspa- 
per are those that encourage originality and naturalness. 

2. By journalistic subject matter I mean merely the same kind 
of topics that one finds discussed in newspapers and magazines. 
There is no need to insist on timeliness or the strict news evalua- 
tion. Simply write about current topics, especially those close to 
student life. For example, this may include expository news stories, 
interviews, reports of addresses, editorials, special feature articles, 
social notes, sports articles, reviews of books and plays, even 
movies, and many other things. 

3. By objective point of view I mean the writing of facts that 
must first be gathered by the writer rather than the expression of 
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ideas, impressions, opinions, and dreams that may be floating 
around in the writer’s mind. Objective writing has the reader fore- 
most in mind, while subjective writing is done largely for the per- 
sonal satisfaction of the writer—“unloading,” you may call it. 
Most other composition writing is subjective, and the average 
youngster is much in need of a change. 

4. There is no occasion to permit so-called “journalese”—slang, 
faulty grammar, skimpy and stained diction, and all the rest. It is 
useless to preach against it if the class is reading newspapers that 
are full of it. The remedy is to introduce the class to newspapers 
that are not written in “journalese.” There are plenty of them. As 
students will always be exposed to bad English—whether in news- 
papers or in everyday conversation—the teacher’s job is to help 
them to discriminate and to imitate the better kind. 

5. Journalistic writing should not be offered to students below 
the junior year, Grade XI. It cannot replace literature study nor 
rudimental drill in the essentials of English. It is merely advanced 
practice writing. It should be elective; to give it as a required 
course would thwart its purpose, and to admit only selected stu- 
dents would often bar those who need it most. 

6. It may or may not be related to the student newspaper. It 
may well include many things that should be learned by those who 
conduct the newspaper, but it should include much more than that. 
My own notion is that the newspaper should be an all-school affair, 
with a large, self-perpetuating staff conducted on the same basis as 
any other extra-curricular activity, and inviting written work from 
all students in the school. The journalistic course may well pre- 
cede, and perhaps be required for, the higher editorial positions. In 
fact, it may be well to create in the class the nucleus of the staff. 
If the course runs into a second half-year, the latter half may be 
more directly related to the newspaper. But the content of. the first 
semester—the real class in journalistic writing—should be planned 
to interest and to train the student who is not in the newspaper, as 
well as the regular staff members. Some of the tasks of writing 
needed in the newspaper may be brought into the class as assign- 
ments, but in no case should the class be restricted to the technical 
editing and writing for the newspaper. If the same teacher is in 
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charge of the class and of the newspaper, as is usually the case, it is 
possible to work out a nice relationship suitable to all sides of the 
problem. 

7. I dislike to call this work “‘journalism”; that sounds too vo- 
cational. I should prefer to call it “journalistic writing” or “writing 
for print.”” Never should it be called “news writing,” for it should 
be larger than that. Perhaps it may best be listed as advanced 
English composition, and the school will soon learn its content. If 
properly conducted, it is as worthy of college credit as other ad- 
vanced composition courses. 

8. There is no reason for conflict with other English courses or 
teachers. The more I work with journalistic writing—and I have 
had twenty-three years of it—the surer I am that there is no such 
thing as a journalistic style. Of course, there is “journalese”’ (bad, 
hasty, careless writing by untrained kid reporters) ; there is a news 
story structure for some kinds of material; there are distinctive 
subject matter and point of view. But the style goes with the writer. 

Conflict with other English teachers and courses takes these 
four aspects: 

A. Some technicalities, such as paragraph length, capitaliza- 
tion, use of figures, and other elements of typographical style in- 
volved in writing for print differ from the technicalities of literary 
writing of half a century ago which some English teachers like to 
prescribe. 

B. The models used in journalistic writing stress the modern 
American language, with its tendencies toward terseness and sim- 
plicity, rather than the more leisurely and highly ornamented Vic- 
torian literary English. 

C. The English teacher who is not much of a newspaper reader 
and who has heard much about “journalese”’ is sure that journal- 
istic writing will ruin his former pupils and cause them to unlearn 
all that he has taught them. 

D. The journalistic teacher, through acting as adviser of the 
student publications, establishes a claim on the efforts of students 
which may well be envied by other composition teachers. 

Not one of these four is serious enough to cause concern. The 
disagreements may be smoothed out if the journalistic teacher real- 
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izes that he, as the newcomer, must made the first advances toward 
workable relations. 

g. Astyle sheet for the entire school is a good remedy for dis- 
agreements over technicalities. Plainly, a style sheet for the jour- 
nalistic class alone will merely add to the problem. The school 
style sheet should be drawn up by a committee representing all 
sides of the English work, and by the time agreement has been 
reached, all will have softened their hard-and-fast notions about 
these relatively unimportant technicalities. Paragraph length— 
whether for a newspaper, magazine, or book—is a typographical 
matter dependent upon the width of the column. Most of the us- 
ages of capitalization, figures, and even punctuation were first de- 
veloped by printers and type designers and are now being constant- 
ly changed by the same authorities. The only serious aspect about 
them is that a composition teacher is likely to become so firmly at- 
tached to his own pet usages that he makes a religion of them. 

10. The faulty work seen in the small local newspaper need 
not set the pace for the class. Some clubbing together for subscrip- 
tions will place before the students a large collection of the best 
newspapers of today. Frank criticism of all journalistic work may 
perhaps improve the local influence. At any rate, constant news- 
paper study should be a regular part of the class method. 

11. Where to get assignments, especially when the teacher 
knows little about journalism? If he will undertake to have his stu- 
dents read the newspapers regularly and will have them write ar- 
ticles “like those in the newspaper,” he will find that he can base his 
assignments on the suggestions that appear daily in the newspapers 
themselves. Assignments will grow out of the newspaper reading. 
There will be plenty to do if the teacher and class are alert. 

12. A teacher says that “she knows nothing about newspa- 
pers.”’ In other words, she does not read newspapers. I should hate 
to have to admit that, considering the importance of the newspaper 
in modern life. But, if such is the case, the problem is easily rem- 
edied by twenty minutes of newspaper reading a day. The whole 
newspaper—its organization, operation, and techniques—is an 
open book spread out in its own pages. In addition there are now 
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upwards of two hundred journalism books available to help explain 
it to you. 

13. For the teacher who must also advise the student publica- 
tion, may I suggest these remedies for common difficulties: (1) a 
large staff; (2) a publication that is a school affair rather than the 
output of a small select group; (3) a rockbound system of promo- 
tion; (4) as rigid standards of eligibility as are enforced in athlet- 
ics; (5) no financial rake-off, salary, or commission for anyone; 
(6) astrong but tactful teacher-adviser; (7) careful control rather 
than laissez faire; (8) no school credit for the work; (9) no school 
time devoted to the work; (10) responsibility carried jointly by 
students and faculty; (11) a joint board of control including stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni to give continuity and permanence; 
(12) a written constitution faithfully observed; (13) an opportu- 
nity for every student in school to participate; (14) opportunity 
for other faculty members to participate, perhaps by representa- 
tion on the board; (15) in short, an extra-curricular activity that 
is not monopolized by a journalism teacher or a small clique of stu- 
dents, but represents the co-operative work of the entire school, in- 
spired and guided by the journalism teacher and class. 

There must be a strong faculty adviser, if for no other reason 
than to make up for the shortness of student generations, to carry 
over experience from year to year, and to prevent repetition of mis- 
takes. The paper will be no better than the adviser, but the adviser 
must not be a pinch-hitter, nor should he be the active head of the 
paper. He should do none of the actual work, but should be the 
ever helpful adviser of the students who are directing the work. 
He will control through advice. 

14. Although you are interested mainly in the newspaper, may 
I suggest that the monthly literary magazine should be rescued 
from threatened extinction. The magazine serves a function that 
the newspaper cannot fulfil: the publication of student literary, 
non-journalistic writing. To save it, we must check some of the 
present competition that is killing it by marking off its own field 
and giving it back some of the sales features that the newspaper has 
stolen (humor and English themes, for instance). There are sev- 
eral ways of accomplishing this, but the best seems to be a joint 
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board representing and co-ordinating all the student publications. 

15. Who is best fitted to teach journalistic writing? Such 
teachers seem to be drawn from two sources: (1) English teachers, 
(2) staff workers drafted from local newspapers. The former pre- 
dominate, as should be. It is, after all, a pedagogical job, and the 
English teacher not only is likely to be an excellent teacher but also 
has the right educational point of view. It is easier for a good com- 
position teacher to acquire the necessary journalistic knowledge 
than for a newspaper worker to shed the professional point of view. 
But the English teacher must take definite steps to acquire the 
journalistic point of view; some summer vacation work on a news- 
paper staff is a very good way to do it. 

To conclude, may I say that whatever criticism I have made of 
certain aspects of high-school journalism has behind it only a spirit 
of helpfulness. The progress of the work has been amazing. The 
quality attained in high-school newspapers in so short a time ex- 
cels the accomplishments of the colleges. The whole field presents 
unusual opportunities in several different directions. The first steps 
have been no more wavering than might be expected. It is time 
now, I think, to take stock of what has been done. The next step 
should be more adequate standardization and effort to bring the 
educational respect that the work deserves. a 

And first of all, in every teacher-adviser’s mind, is the problem, 
How can I keep the student newspaper up to its present standard 
and still have enough time and effort to accomplish the larger things 
that should be done in the journalistic class? It is a big problem. 
But I do not consider it beyond solution. 


THE LITTLE THEATER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
REGINA D. MADDEN 


One cannot deny that the theater, whether it present the legiti- 
mate drama or the moving picture, is one of the most influential in- 
stitutions of our country. In one of our towns with a population of 
about 17,000 are two moving-picture houses which have an average 
daily attendance of about 2,400. The drama, pictured or spoken, is 
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one of our strongest educational forces. In the town already men- 
tioned the average daily school attendance is about 2,800, which, 
compared with the 2,400 people in attendance at the moving pic- 
tures, shows the relative influence of the two institutions. 

But are the theaters managed by well-trained educators and 
carefully inspected? Are conferences held to ascertain whether 
they are doing their work efficiently, whether they are educating 
the public to high ideals and sending forth men and women men- 
tally and morally fitted for life? Unfortunately the food for thought 
presented the adolescent by the theater is not the moral nourish- 
ment which develops young men and women of clean minds and 
high ideals. 

This brings forth the question as to whether the blame falls 
justly on the theater. The manager will tell you emphatically that 
it does not. The theater must give the public what it wants, or fail. 
“Produce the audience and we will produce the worth-while plays,” 
is the cry of the theater. But from where is this audience to come? 
Back to us comes the answer, “The child of today is the audience 
of tomorrow.” It is the child of today, then, who must in the to- 
morrow force the demand for better drama. It is the child of today 
whose tastes must be accordingly cultivated. Thus, ultimately the 
responsibility reaches the school and rests there. 

And how is the school shouldering the responsibility? What is 
it doing to educate a future theater-going public that will demand 
a worth-while drama? 

The high school, recognizing the adolescent period as particu- 
larly favorable to the molding of tastes and ideals, lays special 
stress on the teaching of literature. In almost every high school a 
student must have completed four years of literature to obtain a 
diploma. In the literature course the novel is studied carefully. 
Short stories, essays, and poems are also given due attention. But 
the drama—is that being studied? Without exception every Eng- 
lish teacher will reply, “Yes, several of Shakespeare’s plays are 
read.” Yes, several of Shakespeare’s plays are read in spite of the 
fact that Shakespeare himself objected to his plays being printed 
for the purpose of being read, realizing that a play, unless acted, 
could not be thoroughly appreciated. And what is the result of this 
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study of Shakespeare? I believe it is well illustrated by an incident 
related to me by a young teacher beginning her career as instructor 
in English. She told the class that they would study Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. The announcement was received with a groan. 
Her inquiry as to whether they disliked plays brought forth the an- 
swer from one of the boys. “No, plays are great, but those aren’t 
like real plays. All you do is answer questions on what happened, 
and look up the meaning of a lot of queer words and memorize 
some speeches.” This was the appreciation of Shakespeare that the 
study of literature had developed. 

The study of a few Shakespearian plays is all the attention that 
is given to the drama. Yet the drama is the most vital part of lit- 
erature for it makes the most direct appeal, bringing the senses into 
play. Contemporary drama is totally ignored. Most of our finest 
modern literature, however, is written in dramatic form. Surely the 
productions of the age in which we live must be of some importance 
and deserve some place in our curriculum, being, as they are, the 
outcome of present conditions, and sending their influence, as they 
will, into the future. 

But what can be done to remedy the situation? This question 
was answered two years ago by one of the Boston high schools 
when it announced the opening of the school’s own Little Theater 
as the outgrowth of the dramatic classes. 

The Little Theater is an entirely student-managed organization 
behind which the teacher of dramatics stands in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Every three weeks a one-act play is presented before an au- 
dience composed of students. An admission fee of five cents is 
paid by the student, which goes toward defraying the expenses in- 
cidental to the presentation. 

The preparation for the production begins with the selection 
and discussion in the dramatics class of the play to be given. This 
is usually chosen from the collection of one-act plays used as the 
class textbook or some other collection used for correlative reading, 
but there is also included in the plan of organization the production 
of original plays submitted by the students. The next step is the 
appointing of a student coach and of the committees in charge of 
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the work, such as stage management, lighting, properties, costumes, 
music, advertising, selling, and ushering. 

The committees then work out their plans which they submit 
to the dramatics teacher who offers suggestions when necessary. 
From then until the presentation of the play the committees work 
on their own initiative, the teacher attending but one rehearsal and 
that only for the purpose of checking up on the work. All criticism 
and instruction is given in class. 

Splendid co-operation is received from other departments of 
the school in carrying on this work. The teacher of salesmanship 
acts as adviser to the committee on selling, while the financial ac- 
counts are taken care of by the bookkeeping department. Posters 
for advertising are made in the art classes and costumes in the sew- 
ing classes. In improvising stage effects the woodworking classes 
have helped a great deal. In fact every department in the school 
has co-operated with the Little Theater in some way toward mak- 
ing it a success. 

The theater at its inauguration announced its policy of produc- 
ing only plays of acknowledged literary value. This awakened a 
doubt as to the popularity of the project. All doubt was soon dis- 
pelled, however, when it was seen that, although the plays are not 
produced during class time, an average of go per cent of the student 
body attends each performance. 

Will not this exposure of the students to worth-while drama in- 
fluence their tastes and standards for the theater? 


WHY EDIT SHAKESPEARE? 
L. B. HESSLER 


Searching some time ago for a satisfactory edition of Hamlet, 
I was gradually led into an investigation of the various school edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays now on the market. The results were 
surprising. Since Shakespeare, by virtue of his intrinsic merits 
and the popularity of the dramatic form, is the one elder writer 
of most consequence to the youth of today, my findings may be of 
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interest to those teachers of English to whom the study of Shake- 
speare is not entirely a simple matter. 

The broad, general criticism that may be advanced against 
such texts as we have is that they are ill adapted to those who are 
to use them, presumably boys and girls between the ages of fifteen 
and nineteen. No regard seems to be had for what happens when 
the ideas of Macbeth and Julius Caesar meet those already in the 
heads of the students; nor are the books really teachable. This 
large defect may be due to the fact that most of the editors are 
college professors whose scholarship is of a high order, but not the 
kind that youngsters digest readily. As a general rule the editorial 
apparatus is old, so that most of the recent interesting additions, 
not only to our knowledge and appreciation of Shakespeare, but to 
the teaching methods as well, have not been utilized. Furthermore, 
these texts contain much material of a traditional sort—notes, 
biographical data, criticisms, and the like—which is of no real 
value in helping the student to get near the heart of the play. If 
the work at home and in the classroom follows the lines of the edit- 
ing he is much perplexed, after intensive study, to know just what 
has been done to him and why. 

Of course, no school book ever maps out an ideal procedure for 
any teacher, unless he be of small caliber; but it may be safely 
affirmed that no text should offer useless material, or such informa- 
tion as stands in the way of the learner, or a doubtful technique. 
Any book that encourages pernicious habits of reading and study 
is bad, and it is my contention that most of the school editions of 
Shakespeare now available do this. 

Let us take up the (at present) most important feature of any 
English text, the notes. How many are needed, and of what sort? 
In an idle moment recently I thumbed over a school edition of The 
Lady of the Lake, published by an old, reliable house and edited, 
supposedly, by an authority. Referring to the notes, I discovered 
that in the first ten pages there was not one word explained or 
glossed that could not be found in any unabridged dictionary. 
Why, then, do we encourage the use of the dictionary when the 
student finds the requisite information thus cheaply furnished? He 
is not to be blamed for taking the short cut nor for forgetting the 
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facts the next day. Moreover, he misses the golden opportunity of 
discovering the analogous and illustrative material in which the 
dictionary abounds. 

The same condemnation holds of Shakespeare editing. Here, 
since the language is older, more copious explanation is required; 
but surely it is not necessary to stultify the intelligence with the 
ponderous and ofttimes gratuitous erudition that we find in so 
many texts. Take, for example, Hamlet’s meditation on the law- 
yer’s skull, in Act V, Scene i, a passage crowded with technical 
legal terms. If all these are explained, the point of the passage 
evaporates into mist. It was a favorite saying of my able and in- 
spiring Greek professor that “‘first esential of a good translator is 
the ability to guess.” Interpreted properly, this is the key to the 
editing of Shakespeare—not how many notes are needed, but how 
few. 

If a Sprachgefihl is necessary for the proper understanding 
of a foreign tongue, it is equally esential to the appreciation of our 
English classics. I have often wondered how many editors have 
considered the wear and tear, not only on the books themselves, 
but on the student’s mind, incident to the continual turning to the 
back of the book “to see what it says.” It may be argued that the 
best teachers tell their students to read the assignment rapidly in 
order to get the gist of it, then on a second reading, at the time or 
later, to consult the notes. A consummation devoutly to be wished! 
But how many sixteen-year-olds do this? The notes are there; 
naturally, they are to be used. Besides, the appetite of many teach- 
ers for questions on minutiae is notorious. If, however, the notes 
are not for the student, they must be for the teacher; and anyone 
who needs such guidance is out of his element as a teacher of Eng- 
lish. 

The reason for excessive annotation is, of course, obvious: 
Shakespeare is difficult. So he is, but not so difficult as many 
imagine. While I should be the last person to stand before a class 
and, as it were by a feat of mental sleight-of-hand, impress on it the 
astounding simplicity of any writer, surely it is unwise to come 
between Shakespeare and his would-be readers, as we do when we 
load up our texts with academic excess baggage. I suppose that 
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few teachers have, with open mind, really weighed the difficulty of 
the plays read in high school—so obsequious are most of us to tra- 
dition. But let the teacher compare his attitude to Shakespeare 
with the free, untrammeled reading of a cultivated person who has 
no conception of notes, appendixes, and introductions, and he will 
see that he has much to learn from the “man in the street.” Such 
a reader does not try to grasp every word and phrase of the text, 
but he understands more of the true meaning of the play, and he 
remembers more that is pleasant and solacing than those who, try- 
ing to swallow it all, merely achieve a ruinous indigestion. It is the 
selective type of reading that we should try to capture—or recap- 
ture—discarding that which keeps one eye nervously on the ex- 
amination impending at the end of the course. 

To illustrate my point, I shall take a text the editor of which 
announces that the critical apparatus does not gain readers at the 
expense of the play. For the first scene of Hamlet, which contains 
175 lines, there are fifty-five notes, a percentage of thirty-one, or 
one note for every five lines. Me in the second line is noted as em- 
phatic; Long live the king is the watchword; Give you means “God 
give you”; the Dane is king of the Danes; Denmark is king of 
Denmark, and so on. It is impossible that all these notes are neces- 
sary; it is equally impossible that the student will not mistake the 
notes for the play. What he needs is not so much information about 
the play as the opportunity and privilege of working out some 
problems for himself. Young children are encouraged to think at 
increasingly earlier stages of their education; why, then, discour- 
age the process at the high-school age? The chief desideratum in 
school editions of English classics is the preliminary motivation of 
the work, whatever its nature, the setting forth of problems to oc- 
cupy the student while he reads. He should then be let alone, and 
so, within reason, should the text. 

What does a seventeen-year-old boy care for variant readings, 
the respective merits of quarto and folio, internal evidence as to 
the date of composition, and other such folderol as clutters up 
from fifty to a hundred excess pages? This is vinegar in the mouth 
to a youngster who would give his fancy a loose. Let the student 
do his own research; let him make a model Shakespearean stage of 
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his own, fashion costumes, put the play on in an adapted school 
auditorium, and the lines and the minutiae of Shakespeare criti- 
cism will take care of themselves. We have seldom given this 
method a chance, and it is high time that we change the soul- 
wearying program of the present. 

We shall never get anywhere by shoveling information into 
textbooks and cramming it into the students. This is the “Grad- 
grind” system, but it does not teach literature. What is needed is 
something that will make the student furnish his own prods. While 
a bare text will not accomplish this purpose, neither will plethoric 
notes or Pollyanna introductions. And yet I would far rather take 
my chances with the Oxford Shakespeare and its admirable glos- 
sary than with any padded textbook I know of. I would far rather 
turn the classroom into a carpenter and curio shop and construct 
stages and theaters and learn costuming than have a group of thir- 
ty prisoners learn Shakespeare by rote. Many of those who teach 
in large city high schools will object to these statements as inac- 
curate, but let them bear in mind that there are thousands of 
schools where the true urban gospel has not penetrated, where 
whatever is done in a cultural way for students must be done in 
school. The city dweller may have another chance at salvation in 
the larger life of the city, but the country student has no such op- 
portunity; the game is usually lost or won while he is consigned 
to the tender mercies of his teachers. It is just that awkward lout 
who slouches down in the end seat three rows from the rear whom 
we wish to rouse from his lethargy; and it is my belief that the 
work need not be softened at all—merely the method should be 
changed. 

In short, I wish that future editions of Shakespeare pare notes 
down to a minimum, that scholarly appendixes (front or back) be 
omitted, that biographical and other gratuitous information be 
eliminated, and the student be sent to the library. In place of these 
moss-grown conventions I respectfully suggest that the editor indi- 
cate the proper method of reading, outline some vital dramatic 
problems with interesting illustrations, and then get out of Shake- 
speare’s way as rapidly as possible. 
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READING FOR DISPLEASURE 
BERT ROLLER 


One day I attended a meeting of English teachers. There were 
present many types of men and women representing positions held 
in high schools, colleges, universities, and exclusive private schools 
for girls. During the three hours of that utterly beautiful afternoon 
I listened to their plans and achievements in forcing students to 
read. Every pedagogical whip known to the profession was, I sup- 
pose, mentioned. One said that she “just told her students that un- 
less they mastered Paradise Lost they couldn’t pass her course.” 
Another used surprise tests, which obviously she thought a legiti- 
mate method of tripping up students. Another demanded memori- 
zation of choice passages, selected of course by the teacher. One 
thought that outlines were definite proof that the pupils had mas- 
tered the subject, and so required them of each student. It seemed 
as if no one present realized that, fortunately, a student can’t be 
forced to read. 

In the complexities of modern pedagogy we English teachers 
have forgotten many important things. One is that we can’t herd 
students en masse into any field of literature and expect them to 
respond enthusiastically or profitably, if they are forced to read 
the same things. Since they must face examinations at the end, in- 
tellectually they may know the readings. They may even make 
brilliant marks. But who can say that the entire process was more 
than a mental feat, as spiritless as a course in mathematics. It is 
easily possible, under the present régime, for a student to know 
every play of Shakespeare, yet know Shakespeare not at all. 

We have forgotten, in spite of the reiterating voice of the psy- 
chologist, that every human soul born in this world is vastly differ- 
ent from all others; that the most insignificant pupil in our classes 
is yet distinctive and deserves recognition of the grandeur belong- 
ing to an individual soul. Our zeal for organization has blinded us. 
We seldom remember that even the slightest difference in environ- 
ment bears with it enormous influences; that chance happenings, 
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many of them undramatic, largely guide the destiny of each of us. 

We have forgotten, too, that the surest way of destroying a love 
for literature is to overdo the teaching of it. One of my most thor- 
ough and highly trained teachers told me recently that her superin- 
tendent required her to spend three months on Macbeth last year. 
I asked her, of course, what she did. The reply was “everything.” 
She had them memorize long sections of the drama, write outlines 
and character sketches, make lists of unknown words, look up 
meanings of unusual words, and then act the play. Then she added 
bitterly, “I killed Macbeth for them. I don’t believe that they will 
ever look inside Shakespeare again, unless some other English 
teacher makes them.” Further irony was revealed when she con- 
fessed that, in spite of her laborious work, a number of the stu- 
dents, on the final examination, showed that they did not know the 
play. 

Of course they did not know it. They had been given no chance 
to know it, no more chance than would be given a Fine Arts student 
of knowing Notre Dame, whose only study of Gothic architecture 
lay in minutely examining the skeleton of that masterpiece. They 
had approached it both mechanically and by piecemeal. They had 
dissected it, but had never seen it as a whole. They had never felt 
it as a gorgeous murder melodrama, riotous with passion and color, 
full of lines that, because of their sheer beauty or strength, remain 
forever in one’s memory. 

Instead of accepting the dictates of our “authorities” who make 
our textbooks for us (not many of them actual teachers of young 
people), why not begin with the students themselves? We could 
still keep our subject-matter organizations, American literature one 
year, English the next, or, even more definite, the short story one 
semester, the novel the next, followed by poetry or drama. The ar- 
rangement of subject matter is not of vast importance. Neither is 
the choice of subject matter. There is perhaps no more value in 
awakening a student by lifting him heavenward to Shelley than 
there is in creating in him an interest in Kipling. It is the awaken- 
ing that is of value. One climbs by Shelley, another by Kipling. 

We must first discover just what the students are reading, and 
accept it without sarcasm. (I am taking it for granted that every 
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young person likes to read something, at least at times. In my ex- 
perience I have found none who did not. Sometimes, with the boys, 
it went no farther than the mechanical magazines, with the girls, 
the photo-play publications, but they all read something.) Then, 
by suggestion, by reading a little from other writers (most of the 
time, better writers), by telling a little of the stories or of interest- 
ing events in the lives of the authors, lead them into other readings. 
The children themselves soon become experts in making their own 
“discoveries,” in finding interesting readings to be brought to the 
class. 

If tests are given, they can be worked out easily on the child’s 
own selections. Suppose, for example, the class is studying the 
American short story. The teacher may, at the time desired, ask 
each child to bring to class a numbered list of his readings in that 
field. A test of questions like the following may then be given: 

1. In your first story, whom would you select as the principal character? 

2. Where is your fourth story placed? 


3. Who wrote your fifth story? 
4. What kind of people are characters in your eighth story? etc. 


The answers may, of course, be discussed in class. The ques- 
tions, however, should not be too profound, but should be based on 
facts. 

The teacher’s skill here, granted that she knows her subject 
matter, lies in her ability to open up the field, to make so interest- 
ing the best we have that the pupils will desire to read. She must 
know just how much of a story to tell, how much to leave untold. 
She must, in fact, be a friendly adult living in the land of books for 
a short time with young people. 

The mere reading, however, is not the only important phase in 
the teaching of literature. Our students must be encouraged in 
mentally digesting what they read. No matter how crudely naive 
their reactions are, they should have the opportunity of expressing 
them. 

The immediate objection to this plan will be, I am sure, that 
it gives no surety of the pupils’ knowledge of the accepted great. 
In the illustration used before, for instance, perhaps none of them 
would have read Hawthorne or Mrs. Freeman. But, granted that 
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they had developed individual interests, is that a serious objection? 
The result of every course in literature should be that it leaves an 
urge to read, sooner or later, some more in the same field. And who 
is to say that a person is not educated unless he knows Hawthorne 
and Mrs. Freeman, or, for that matter, even Chaucer or Spenser? 
If it is said, how are we to explain the meaning of education? 

This brings us to another problem. How are we to make litera- 
ture really function in life? 

I have seen so many splendid people, quiet, efficient mothers, 
too busy for any literature beyond a Grace S. Richmond story in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, uncomplaining fathers of many burdens, 
business women, and farmers, who had not even approached the 
fringes of great literature. On the other hand, I have constantly en- 
countered so many literary sophisticates of both sexes who did 
know the masters, so many faddists of literary clubs, following the 
latest enthusiasm, from Ibsen and Browning to Giants in the Earth 
and John Erskine, so many supercilious English teachers, that I 
am beginning to doubt the surety of our traditional boasts as to the 
influences on character of great literature. Something is obviously 
wrong, not with the literature, but with our teaching of it, or with us. 

Yet if we can, by deft guidance, by our sympathy and toler- 
ance, so conduct our classes that the students will quest for them- 
selves, will think and grow, perhaps we can make literature a real 
functioning power in life. If nothing more, it can be, as Words- 
worth said of love for nature, the gift that lightens “the heavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible world.” That, itself, 
would be priceless. 

But we must not be despondent over the early enthusiasms of 
boys and girls. They are often nature’s most subtle, though hidden, 
powers for growth. I have questioned in the last few years many 
mature readers of excellent taste among my men friends. With 
each I found that the early reading habit, the zest for it, at least, 
was nourished on such English-teacher nightmares as Tip Top 
Weekly (The gods give it eternal rest! My decade watched for it 
with more eagerness than now we await the latest instalment of 
S.S. Van Dine), Nick Carter, Buffalo Bill, the Alger and the Henty 
books. Almost invariably they went from such into Les Misérables, 
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Toilers of the Sea, Nicholas Nickleby, and the historical novels. 
Now it seems that Dick and Frank Merriwell, Nick and Buffalo, 
and all those excellent boys of Alger are no more. Zane Grey and 
Oliver Curwood have created a new type of hero for this decade. 
But they too are refused admittance in the lists of outside reading 
for boys. 

It is the spirit of reading that counts, the reading for pleasure, 
not for displeasure. 


REDUCING FAILURES IN ENGLISH 
EDITH C. JONES 


In our zeal to adapt our curriculum to individual differences of 
students are we not apt to forget that the units of the curriculum 
have, themselves, individual differences? “Round pegs in square 
holes” is a phrase that may represent the misplacing of studies in 
forms of procedure as well as the misplacing of individuals in 
groups. Studies may be pulled and warped quite away from their 


true objectives, if they are all reduced to the same “contract” forms 
or administered by the same “laboratory” methods. While the 
movement for individualized instruction is sweeping the country, 
the difference in the adaptability of subject matter to individual in- 
struction should be held in mind. 

Nowhere is this difference more plainly to be seen than in the 
two phases of English: the drill subject, composition; the appre- 
ciation subject, literature. Composition is a personal matter, in 
which progress depends upon individual effort and upon the atten- 
tion the teacher can give each student. Literature is a crowd mat- 
ter, in which progress depends upon openness of mind and heart, 
upon freedom from conscious effort, and especially upon freedom 
from the analyzing care of the teacher to individual reactions of 
students. What stimulates in the one subject benumbs in the other. 
What enlivens the one kills the other. 

In spite of these differences the term “English” usually covers 
the teaching of the two subjects together, alternating them by days 
or half-weeks, but keeping the same class organization and the 
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same teacher for both. This is probably the best plan we can de- 
vise if we are dealing only with students who have a critical appre- 
ciation of literature and have themselves a gift for imaginative 
writing. The study of the classics gives them just the spur they 
need, as well as supplying the models they may imitate. But nine 
out of ten students have no gift for making literature themselves. 
Their need from the school is, not instruction in abstract qualities 
of literary style, but rather encouragement in the forming of habits 
of simple, correct writing on everyday subjects. For them the Eng- 
lish class organization should be different, should be another pull 
away from the old reverent adherence to whatever is classical and 
cultural. 

This is especially true in a school such as that of Sterling, where 
the enrolment tends rather to vocational than to academic work. 
We are fortunate to have here a superintendent who not only 
speaks for equal opportunity for all students, but also dares to give 
that opportunity, even if it means throwing aside the most treas- 
ured precedents of school administration. With the encouragement 
of Superintendent I. E. Stutsman, our high school English depart- 
ment during the school year of 1926-27 wholly discarded the leg- 
endary class organization which put twenty-five students into 
every class, regardless of what the pupils were to study. Instead 
of this, we taught the classics straight through, for half the year, in 
groups with enrolment as high as seventy-five members. The other 
half of the year we gave to the teaching of form in English compo- 
sition, in groups whose size varied from two pupils to twenty-four, 
this variation depending upon the actual need of the situation 
rather than upon tradition. 

The first year’s trial of this grouping was so successful that we 
are using it again this year. The English teachers like it, on the 
whole; they do not have to work any harder than they did the old 
way; there is less expense of operation; and where the plan is con- 
sistently followed, failures can be practically eliminated (see Ta- 
bles I and IT). 

The basis for our reorganization was, naturally, individual dif- 
ferences. But we also took into account the fact, too often ignored, 
that there are limits even to an English teacher’s endurance. We 
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budgeted each teacher’s time according to needs, not numbers of 
students. We tried to relieve her as much as possible of mechanical 
work, using student helpers to grade tests, mark attendance, take 
book reports. 


TABLE I 


FRESHMAN LITERATURE—ACADEMIC 


1925-26 1926-27 
Enrolled in Four Classes Enrolled in One Class 

(with Hospital Work) 
1% 


1.5% 


94 Enrolled 89 Enrolled 
7 Failed t Failure 


TABLE II 


FRESHMAN COMPOSITION—ACADEMIC 


1925-26 
Without Hospital Work 


1926-27 
With Hospital Work 


89 Enrolled 
2 Failed 


104 Enrolled 
10 Failed 


For outside reading reports we used the Sterling system of ob- 
jective book tests, patterned after the Moe tests, but having indi- 
vidual keys, the file of keys being accessible to any teacher and to 
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the one mature student whose duty it was to correct the answer 
slips, to record the satisfactory reports, and to post the names of 
students whose reports were not satisfactory. Between four and 
five hundred of these original book tests, filed where students could 
reach them at any vacant school period, and largely automatic in 
their operation, proved the greatest time saver of our department 
and served to stimulate considerably the profit from outside read- 
ing. By this and by any other devices within our reach we relieved 
the English teachers so that they could have time to be real teach- 
ers and could study the needs of individual pupils. 

The direst needs of the incoming ninth-graders we assumed to 
be in the field of mechanics of writing. Past experience had shown 
us that whereas the majority of Freshmen react profitably and with 
reasonable uniformity when they meet Jvanhoe and Julius Caesar, 
those same Freshmen present the widest range of performance 
when it comes to theme writing. The maimed, the halt, and the 
blind crowd the gates of English Composition I, side by side with a 
very few whose advance is gracefully correct and pleasing. 

Like conscientious doctors and nurses we gave first and tender- 
est care to the ones who needed us most. Our diagnosis was made 
from the showing of an entrance examination in English composi- 
tion, which consisted merely of the reproduction of the story of the 
“Selfish Giant” by Oscar Wilde. A quarter of an hour was allowed 
for writing this exercise, but only the first hundred words of each 
pupil’s reproduction were scored. None but gross errors in punctu- 
ation, spelling, sentence structure, agreement, and word usage were 
counted. Ten errors per hundred words was considered too poor 
work to be accepted and was marked zero grade. From that mark 
up to 100, if no error occurred, was the range of the grades in those 
papers, furnishing us our basis for classifying the writers. 

The higher the scores, the larger the group into which the writ- 
ers were put, while the least skilful writers, the ones who had most 
ailments, were consigned to very small groups, or were even sched- 
uled for individual attention. 

The statement is often made that classification in any subject 
may be safely made on the basis of the I.Q. That rule seems to find 
its exception in the case of English composition. The papers of 
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thirty of the superior Freshmen in this entrance examination were 
examined and paired. To our surprise nearly the whole range of 
the marking scale was found to occur between the scores of stu- 
dents of identical I.Q.’s. One boy with I.Q. of 127 had a habit score 
of o. His twin scored 90. Another scored 20 while his twin was 
marked 100. In other words, similar ability does not result in simi- 
lar habits in English. 

None of the errors noted in that first exercise can be overcome 
by the work mapped out for high-school English classes, whose cur- 
ricular material is chosen on the assumption that the student can 
and does write and spell correctly. The skills set for him to develop 
in high school are beyond those of mere mechanical correctness. 
But of the thirty papers represented in our study, only two were 
free from gross errors in mechanics. Moreover, most of the errors 
were different, though they all came under the same headings. 

I remember hearing of an old method for treating all digestive 
ailments. The patients were stretched on their backs while their 
stomachs were beaten with wooden paddles to drive out the devils 
that caused the pains. Is that a concrete picture of the way we set 
about curing the various ailments in that organ of living that we 
call language? 

How many patients could a reputable physician attend in one 
day, supposing they were all brought to his office and he had no 
calls to make? How many cases could he hold in mind, to study 
and watch and treat and cure? A physician who was asked that 
question answered that thirty a day would be all that he would care 
to be responsible for. English teachers usually have to treat from 
130 to 150a day. Is it any wonder that our treatment so frequently 
fails of cure? 

However, our plans for composition classes in Sterling are flex- 
ible enough to allow for both group activity and separate study, 
whichever may be demanded as the weeks pass. The first two 
weeks of school we use the same assignments in all Freshman Eng- 
lish, for the first and second periods of the school day. There are 
classes going both periods, small classes for composition, averaging 
not more than fifteen students in each. 

You are wondering how the school board comes to allow such 
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small groups in a subject into which pupils are wont to be herded 
in mobs of thirty or thirty-five? Because there are correspondingly 
large classes in Sophomore literature going on at the same time, 
that is, during the same semester. At the mid-year change of 
courses, the Sophomores, who were registered for fifth and sixth 
periods of English, go into small composition classes, and the Fresh- 
men in turn go into large classes for literature. The same alterna- 
tion goes on in the program of Juniors and Seniors. While Juniors 
have large classes in literature, Seniors have small ones in composi- 
tion, and vice versa. The Senior class is seldom very large, how- 
ever, English IV being elective. 

This arrangement secures for each English teacher a daily pro- 
gram that includes both composition and literature. While she 
must plod with painstaking care through part of the day, her eyes 
upon apostrophes and commas, in the large class she is given a 
chance to soar and to refresh her spirit with skies and stars, in com- 
pany with the masters. 

The foundation for our trust in large classes in study of the 
classics is the assumption that with reasonable homogeneity in the 
groups all the ninth-graders can understand the Odyssey, all the 
tenth-graders can sympathize with Silas Marner, all the Juniors 
can shudder with Macbeth, and all the Seniors dream with the mod- 
ern poets. As far as their capacity for getting something from the 
classics is concerned, they are normal, not sick, and we give them 
scant attention. 

Scant attention, that is, as long as they do the work of the 
group. But when a boy has to drop out of school for a week to help 
his father harvest the potatoes, he will be behind his group when he 
returns. There must be hospital care for him until he catches up 
again. That is the purpose of the double period. The large class 
meets for only forty-five minutes, but weaklings must be where the 
teachers can reach them when the class is over, or the whole thing 
may fail. In fact, it did fail in the case of the large group of voca- 
tional Freshmen last year, as is shown in Table III. Of the 65 en- 
rolled, a great many had had to be registered for conflicting second- 
hour classes. The teacher could never get them for hospital work 
at all. This was the more deplorable in that the vocational students 
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were the very ones who needed help the most, and the vocational 
teacher the one most skilled in hospital work. 

As a check to find out whether the vocational students differ 
from the academics in their reaction to large classes we looked up 
the records for previous years, finding that with few exceptions the 
number of failures in any single teacher’s classes varied inversely 
as the size of the classes in which the failures were enrolled, the 
proportion being shown in Table IV. None of these classes was 
large enough to have required hospital work, however. 


TABLE III 


FRESHMAN LITERATURE—VOCATIONAL 


e 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
S Enrolment in Two Enrolment in Two Enrolment in One 
a Classes Class 
17.67% 15.77% 724.6% 
e 
e 
e 
°S 51 Enrolled 51 Enrolled 65 Enrolled 
i. 9 Failed 8 Failed 16 Failed 
No Hospital Work 

m With the academic Freshmen there were no conflicts in pro- 

gram. The teacher had 89 students in her single class every day, 
1€ but she could reach them all for hospital work in case of need, and 
Ip only one failed the course. But here came the seating difficulty. 
1€ The pupils had to sit two in a seat and crowd into every corner of 
Ip the room. When zero weather came, and the radiators had to be 
SS turned on, chairs could not be placed near to the radiators. We 
he were obliged to reduce this class to an enrolment of 65 also, and 
ng form another group for the last six weeks of the semester. 
a- But even under these very uncomfortable seating arrange- 
n- ments, the large academic classes in all three grades were success- 
“4 ful, as is indicated in Table V. Greater interest seemed to result 
r 


from membership in the larger group, the current seeming to sweep 
along many students, who, in a smaller class, would have been indo- 
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lent and indifferent. The large class of vocational Sophomores last 
year was successful, hospital arrangements being adequate to the 
need discovered. 

And the Junior class, sixty-five students in English literature, 
was successful even without hospital work. That was my class and 
I meant to do individual work with the weak pupils, but there were 
just too many other things claiming my attention, and there ap- 


TABLE IV 
VOCATIONAL LITERATURE. 1924-25 
ENG. Ill 


-27 9% 
ENG. Il 


15 ENROLLED 
4 FAILED 

18 ENROLLED 
5 FAILED 

=13.39% 


21 ENROLLED 
5 FAILED 


29 ENROLLED 
5 FAILED 


peared to be very few weak ones. I had student monitors to help 
with attendance records, with grading of quizzes, and distribution 
of supplies. I used odd- and even-question quizzes, so that the 
crowded condition of the room would not result in cheating. With 
the same quiz material and the same final exam that had been used 
the year previous when the Junior academic enrolment had been in 
three classes averaging 25 each, the large class showed 10 per cent 
higher marks and only three failures, as against 9 failures the year 
before. 

A roll of the students as to their preference is rather interest- 
ing. Of the 89 Freshmen, only 5 wished to be placed in a smaller 
class. Of the 55 Juniors, 13 expressed themselves dissatisfied with 
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the amount of attention they had received. Seven did not care at 
all. The rest, 45 of them, were decidedly in favor of the large class 
in which they felt they had received greater profit and pleasure 
both. 

The teacher roll is interesting, too. Four teachers were sched- 
uled for large literature classes this fall at the opening of school. 
An unprecedented school enrolment made it necessary to form ad- 
ditional classes in other subjects and to change teacher programs. 
Every one of the four teachers chose to keep a large literature class 


TABLE V 
Jonror LITERATURE—ACADEMIC 
1925-26 1926-27 
Enrolment in Three Classes Enrolment in One Class 
7 13% r 


69 Enrolled 67 Enrolled 
9 Failed 3 Failed 


rather than change to a small class in composition or some other 
subject. 

I hope I do not seem to be holding a brief for large classes in 
general. I am not. I very much doubt that they would be constant- 
ly successful in other subjects. But literature is unique in so many 
ways. Consider how the classics divide up the semester. Three 
weeks for Julius Caesar, two for Silas Marner, three for Idylls of 
the King. These units are in no way dependent on each other. A 
boy may have been out of school all through the reading of Julius 
Caesar. He can start fresh with Silas Marner, not handicapped at 
all as he would be in a math class by having missed the foundation 
upon which the later work must rest. 

Nor does success with large literature classes depend upon any 
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one method of handling. Each of us teachers has her own pet way, 
but we all do subscribe to the creed as to the study of literature, 
published in the English Journal just a year ago. 

In the cause of literature study the author is the stimulus more 
potent than the teacher. The classic itself, with its beauty and 
magic, may be trusted to carry the imaginations of the young peo- 
ple along. A teacher is needed to make sure of comprehension in 
literature, but not to make sure of emotional response. The litera- 
ture itself takes care of that. And the emotional response is the 
vital thing in the classics. They aren’t valuable for the informa- 
tion they give, but for the vivid and keen realization of the experi- 
ences of life. Very well, if the aim of literature classes is emotional 
release, why not use the stimuli that do release emotion? All of us 
know how much more easily a large audience is swayed than is a 
small one. When an impulse runs through a crowd of people, three 
things happen: there is extension to unsympathetic persons of a 
feeling where none would have been without the crowd; there is in- 
tensification of feeling on the part of those who would experience it 
anyway; and there is a predisposition toward the same response, 
made more easy the next time. 

All these results are highly desirable in the conduct of the lit- 
erature class. One indifferent person easily kills the enthusiasm of 
ten. If one thinks that ‘““The Forsaken Merman” is ‘‘applesauce,”’ 
the ten will wonder if maybe he isn’t “dead” right. But if fifty high 
school students are under the spell of the music and sadness of that 
wonderful poem, the one is sure to feel uncomfortable until he min- 
gles with the crowd. Is not this especially true of Americans? As a 
nation we are strongly gregarious in our emotions. “To feel some- 
thing different from the crowd makes us feel indecent to the point 
of nakedness.” 

There’s another thing in which a large class has an advantage. 
It is what I call the emotional residue of any other class work. 
When a child has made a brilliant recitation in history, the thrill of 
that triumph doesn’t stop with the ringing of the bell that ends the 
history class. He lives over again and again the satisfaction of 
what he has just done, repeats to himself his own words, and in- 
wardly gloats over the envy of his mates or the praise of his teacher. 
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He is inattentive in the next class, because this joy he has is too 
precious to lose, Or, the other way around, if he has made a “boob” 
answer, his humiliation lasts even longer than his pride. Now this 
“self-sense” is least strong in a crowd. The humiliated girl loses 
herself readily in a crowd of sixty or seventy, and becomes inter- 
ested in the new class. ‘The proud boy feels “more worlds to con- 
quer here,” and swings into line heartily. 

Altogether, my experience with large academic classes in litera- 
ture convinces me, that, other things being equal, interest is strong- 
er, comprehension keener (being stimulated by interest), and the 
whole feeling more friendly and sensitive to ideas of beauty and 
nobility. But while it seems to be the better way for the majority 
of students, it works no transformations and has its own weak- 
nesses. A student from a large class informed me through a recent 
paper that it was “Poe’s inner sense of humor that made him marry 
his cousin.”’ Plainly, that boy’s intellectual processes were inhib- 
ited by too much emotion. 

Neither does the hospital work produce phenomenal writers. 


the dictionary.” Another illustrated the use of the word “insight” 
with this sentence, “Pupils are insight of knowledge.” 

Heaven send that all our experimenting with large classes and 
hospital classes does not remove them so that they are no longer, 
“insight of knowledge.” 


APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
H. Y. MOFFETT 

Late November, when reminders of the Thanksgiving season 
abound on walls and bulletin boards, seems a good time to present 
to pupils of Grade VII the familiar poem by Felicia Hemans, “The 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” The poem has merit, and neither 
content nor vocabulary is difficult; it can be handled very neatly in 
an hour. 

In beginning, the teacher may speak of Thanksgiving and ask 
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the class how we came to have such a holiday. Most pupils will 
know about the Pilgrims and their festival of thanks for an abund- 
ant harvest; and further questioning is practically certain to elicit 
a good deal of information about the settlement of Massachusetts, 
almost everyone being aware that the Pilgrims left England “be- 
cause the king wouldn’t let them have the kind of religion they 
wanted,” and that they left their temporary abiding place in Hol- 
land “‘because they wanted their children to be English, not Dutch.” 
Their motives in founding the settlement at Plymouth are easily 
understood and are seen to be quite different from those of the 
Spaniards or those of the English who settled in Virginia. As is the 
case with any subject about which children have learned something 
in previous years, this familiar theme, if conditions are propitious, 
brings out animated discussion. Then the teacher may read to the 
class some short passages from Bradford’s Of Plymouth Plantation, 
including the account of the departure from Leyden, the encounter 
between the exploring party and the hostile savages, and the fol- 
lowing well-known passage. 

They had now no friends to welcome them, nor inns to entertaine or re- 
fresh their weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or much less townes to repaire too. 
. . . . These savage barbarians, when they mette with them . . . . were read- 
ier to fill their sids full of arrows than otherwise. And for the season it was 
winter, and they that know the winters of that cuntrie know them to be sharp 
& violent, & subjecte to cruell & feirce storms, deangerous to travill to known 
places, much more to serch an unknown coast. Besids, what could they see but 
a hidious & desolate wildernes, full of wild beasts & willd men? and what mul- 
tituds ther might be of them they knew not..... For sumer being done, all 
things stand upon them with a wetherbeaten face; and the whole countrie, full 
of woods & thickets, represented a wild & savage heiw.* 


With this preparation, the class may be asked to read the poem 
through, giving careful attention to each stanza and trying to re- 
alize as fully as possible the pictures, sounds, and feelings. When 
this reading has been completed, we may undertake the following 
tasks: first, a consideration of what the poet tells us; second, a con- 
sideration of how she tells it; third, oral reading; fourth, if time 


*This passage and several others may be found, in abridged form and with 
partially modernized spelling, in Long’s History of American Literature. 
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and the interest of the class permit, memorizing. In the classroom 
of the writer the discussion went forward as follows. 


. In how many ways did the Pilgrims not come? 
. Two. 
. What is the first way in which they are said not to have come? 
. They didn’t come like conquerors, with drums and trumpets. 
. Did anyone come to America in that fashion? 
. The Spaniards did. 
. The second way in which they didn’t come? 
. They didn’t come sneaking in as if they were running away from some- 
thing, as if they were scared. 
T. What did they do? 
P. They came in boldly; they sang. 
T. Sang what? 
P. They sang hymns; they might have sung “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
but I don’t suppose it was written then. 
T. Surely that would have been appropriate enough. But what an audience 
listened to those “hymns of lofty cheer”! The stars and the sea! 
P. How could there be stars when it was so dark and stormy? 
T. That’s too much for me; perhaps the poet didn’t think of that. Any- 
way, the stars were there, behind the clouds. What took the place of a church? 
P. “The sounding aisles of the dim woods.” 
T. Do you know what “the anthem of the free” was? 
P. Why, just an anthem; it wasn’t a certain patriotic song; it was sung by 
people that were free. 
T. What was their welcome home? 
P. The eagle soared up out of his nest, and the wind blew the pines of the 
forest so they seemed to roar. 
T. Is there any good reason for the exclamation point after the last line of 
that stanza? 
P. Yes, it brings out the idea that this was a queer kind of a welcome. 
T. Certainly a very grim kind of welcome. What kind of feeling do you 
have about these people? 
P. You feel rather sorry for them. 
P. You admire them; they are brave. 
T. Yes, undaunted by these stern surroundings. Do you suppose that the 
eagle is a symbol of anything? 
P. The eagle is the symbol of the United States now; a symbol of strength 
and bravery. 
T. Of anything else? 
P. Of freedom, too. ; 
T. Studying the next two stanzas, we find a list of the kinds of people that 
made up the band. What classes are there? 
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. Old men, women, young men, and boys. 

. No girls at all? 

“Youth” means girls and boys both, don’t you think? 

. I suppose it does. Why did Katherine say “young men”? 

. Well, some of them mightn’t be young; they might be about thirty. 
. Yes, men in the prime of life, neither aged nor youthful. 

[Here followed a bit of rather fruitless speculation as to the poet’s reasons 
for choosing a certain physical feature for each class: hoary hair for old men, 
the fearless eye for woman, the brow of manhood, and “the fiery heart of 
youth.”’} 

T. How many questions are asked? 

P. Four. The first one is why the old men had come, and the other three 
are about what the Pilgrims were seeking. 

T. Do you find an answer to these questions? 

P. They are all answered in one line, “They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 

P. The last line of the poem says almost the same thing. 

T. Do Americans really consider that landing place almost holy ground? 

P. Yes. Plymouth Rock is saved very carefully, so people won’t take parts 
of it away. It is considered rather sacred. 

T. Why, according to Mrs. Hemans, should we call it holy ground? 

P. Because the Pilgrims came to find freedom to worship God, and they 
found it, and they left it unstained. 

T. Yes, it remains to us as one of the guiding principles of our nation. 
Now that we know pretty well what the poet says, let’s see how she says it. 
Where does the first accent usually come in a line? 

P. It generally comes on the second or third word—I mean syllable. 

[ The teacher chants several lines, marking the scansion on the board. } 

T. Now, if you read ahead a line at a time, you may find that some lines 
have the first accent on a different syllable. 

P. In the third one, two lines have the accent on the first syllable; it is on 
the word “not” each time. 

P. The same word has the accent in the stanza after that. 

T. What is the effect of that variation? 

P. Well, the “not” is an important word, and it is brought out stronger. 

T. When we attempt to read aloud, we'll find that observation of these 
accents will help us to read better. Do we find another accent of this sort in the 
fourth stanza? 

P. It seems as if you ought to emphasize the first word in “They shook the 
depths of the desert gloom.” But “shook” will have an accent too. 

T. That’s right. How about the sixth stanza? Read the last line of it aloud. 

P. “This was their welcome home!” 

P. That helps the effect of the exclamation point, doesn’t it? 

T. I hoped you’d see that. Can you find in the seventh stanza a word that 
seems to require an unusual amount of stress? 
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P. The word “they” in the question. 

T. Remember that when you read aloud. You will generally find that 
good poetry is not perfectly regular all the time; a bit of variety is necessary. 
Look once more at the fourth stanza. It seems to me that it is very fine and 
strong. Do you notice anything peculiar about it? 

P. Quite a few words begin with the same letter, the letter s. 

T. Is this just an accident? 

P. No, I think it was intentional. Some other poems have that. 

T. That repetition of sounds was a feature of English poetry a very long 
time ago, before rhyme was used. It is still common, and it has a good effect if 
it isn’t overdone. When you read poetry, notice this device. Some time I'll tell 
you the name for it. In the fifth stanza, now, what line do you like best? 

P. “And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang.” 

T. What line in the sixth do you like best? 

P. “And the rocking pines of the forest roared.” 

T. Are these two lines similar in any way? 

P. They are both about the forest, the trees. 

T. It is an interesting fact that Mrs. Hemans had a special interest in trees 
and the sounds they made in the wind. Let me read you two passages from the 
story of her life, written by her sister. 

To her, objects were never seen simply “as they exist in themselves.” 
Every thing brought its own appeal to thought and memory; and every sight 
and sound in nature awakened some distinct echo in her heart. The very rus- 
tling of the trees spoke to her in tones full of meaning. It was one of her fa- 
vorite fancies that each tree had its peculiar language, suited to its character for 
majesty, solemnity, or grace, and that she could distinguish with closed eyes the 
measured tones of the oak or elm, the funereal sighs of the cypress, or the sensi- 
tive murmurs of the willow or poplar... . 

“. . . . On the way back we talked a good deal of trees. I asked Sir Walter 
[Scott] if he had not observed that every tree gives out its own peculiar sound 
to the wind. He said he had, and suggested to me that something might be done 
by the union of music and poetry, to imitate those voices of trees, giving a dif- 
ferent measure and style to the oak, the pine, the willow, etc.” 


After a remark concerning the lofty climactic effect of the con- 
cluding line, each stanza was assigned to a pupil; and after a few 
moments of preparation, the poem was read aloud without inter- 
ruption or comment. Then the class was divided into two groups, 
the girls and the boys. The boys read every second line of the poem 
in concert, while the girls, with books closed, attempted to recite 
the lines between. Next the boys recited from memory while the 
girls read. It was apparent that with very little additional effort the 
poem could be thoroughly committed to memory by every pupil in 


the group. 
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THE SPIDER SPINS 


FRANCES R. ANGUS 


She sits apart, 
Industriously weaving 
Her little webs 

With what she overhears, 
Half sees or guesses. 

She ties each thread 
Securely— 

The mesh is close and firm. 
Soon Youth, 

All unaware and merry, 
Comes dancing by, 

Is caught within the net, 

Squirms to slip through, 

Becomes the more entangled. 
Our Spinner, 

With lips tight pursed 

Smiles frostily: 

The Indiscreet, she says, 
Should pay the price 
Of indiscretion. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR ARMISTICE DAY? 


One of the most successful programs which we have had in our school 
was prepared by the English classes for Armistice Day. Each class in 
high school was given a period of American history to present. Discus- 
sions were held during recitation hours, and committees were appointed 
when they could act more efficiently than the larger groups. 

The Freshmen were given the Puritan period. One of the most ca- 
pable students was chosen to arrange a dramatization of “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish” in which the Captain, John Alden, Priscilla, the min- 
ister, and some half-dozen attendants at church service were the charac- 
ters. They studied pictures for costumes and settings and followed them 
to the best of their ability. Since the Freshmen were presenting our ear- 
liest history, four members of the class were selected to give patriotic 
poems. A boy opened the program with the well known and ever inspira- 
tional selection from The Lay of the Last Minstrel, “Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead.” This was followed by Alfred Noyes’s “The May- 
flower,” divided among three girls. 

The Sophomores came next with the later Colonial, or Revolution- 
ary, period. While the stage was being arranged a group of minuets was 
played on the piano. An orchestra could have been used, if we had had 
one, but the class did not have such an organization. Then the curtain 
was raised on the scene of “A Philadelphia Tea Party,” lines and action 
for which had been prepared by two girls of the class. Several of the char- 
acters were well-known people of the time, the guest of honor being Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Surprising as it may seem, the boy, when he had all of 
his make-up on, looked strikingly like the original. The conversation at 
the party concerned chiefly topics of current interest, such as the recent 
dumping of tea into the Boston Harbor. Expressions observed in the 
study of our early literature were used. The set represented a colonial 
drawing-room, and costumes and wigs were also suggestive of the time. 
Tea was served, and, as was customary in good society of colonial days, 
some of the guests drank from their saucers. Other points of etiquette 
were also observed which furnished a great deal of amusement for the au- 
dience. In the course of the conversation someone proposed dancing. 
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Then one of the smallest members of the class, wearing a charming little 
girl’s outfit, pantalettes included, came forward and recited ““How Grand- 
ma Danced the Minuet.” Immediately afterward furniture was moved 
back and four couples who had been trained by a gymnasium instructor, 
danced a minuet so well that they were encored. 

The Juniors had the period of the Civil War. Three girls and one boy 
collaborated in planning four scenes from southern life. Although each 
scene had its special purpose and was sponsored by one person, a thread 
of story bound them all together. In the beginning, the set was an interior 
of a southern gentleman’s home. His daughter was attempting to con- 
vince him of the evils of slavery. The next scene showed a Negro cabin 
at evening. To the accompaniment of a banjo a group of slaves were sing- 
ing spirituals and other songs portraying their life, such as “Swanee 
River” and “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny.” There was some conver- 
sation centering about one old Negro, Tom, who had spent his long life 
in slavery on that plantation and felt that his days were almost done. 
Following that, “Old Black Joe” was sung, the chorus of which—‘I’m 
coming, I’m coming’”—was actually touching. One of the most husky 
wenches and two pickaninnies (grade students who had had private les- 
sons in dancing) changed the sentiment of the scene by doing some clog- 
ging, and even old Tom himself got up and made a feeble attempt while 
the rest sang and beat time. But this merriment was cut short by the en- 
trance of the master (the gentleman of the preceding scene), who came 
to inform them that a slave auction would take place the following morn- 
ing, when several of those present would have to be sold. So the curtain 
came down on a saddened group. 

The next scene showed the auction. The boy who was auctioneer did 
a great deal of reading in order to have the details as true to facts as pos- 
sible. Churchill’s Te Crisis furnished the background for much of the 
action. Because of its being so entirely out of the ordinary, several! people 
commented upon this as one of the most interesting features of the entire 
program. They had never had an idea, they said, of just how an auction 
was carried on. When old Tom came up for sale, his grief touched his 
master’s heart. His faithful devotion through many years caused the 
master to decide that he could not part with his old slave. 

In the last scene father and daughter were again together. He had 
seen some of the evils of slavery and was ready to admit them. His atti- 
tude had changed, and at the end there was a feeling that people other 
than seventeen-year-olds are sometimes glad to find in a book or on the 


stage—everything was all right. 
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One of the most impressive orators in the class completed the Juniors’ 
contribution to the program by delivering the Gettysburg Address. 

Now came the Seniors with the period of the World War. The girls, 
assisted by the music director, had arranged a medley of songs which 
had been popular during the war. This was clever and very nicely done. 
The singers enhanced the attractiveness of their number a great deal by 
appearing in white wool skirts, red middies, and red tams. The singing 
was done outside the curtain in order to give the stage hands an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a background for the poem, “In Flanders Fields,” which 
was given next. Rows of white crosses (made of pasteboard) with pop- 
pies among them on a green base represented Flanders Fields. A soft 
shaft of light (not bright enough to show the deficiencies of the set) fell 
across the stage upon a boy in khaki who delivered the poem. Then a 
girl symbolizing those of us who were to carry on after the war gave the 
reply beginning, “Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead.” The period of the 
late war was completed with a recital by four members of the class of 
Edith Wharton’s impressive poem, “You and You,” which was published 
in the February, 1919, issue of Scribner’s. A one-act play could well be 
used to feature this period at the present time when many more plays are 
available than there were when the program was first given. 

The finale consisted of a portrayal of America as the melting-pot of 
nations. Immediately after the Seniors had finished “You and You” be- 
fore the curtain, the opening bars of “America the Beautiful” were played 
and a procession slowly entered the side doors of the stage, led on one 
side by Uncle Sam in the usual costume and on the other by the Spirit of 
America, attired in a flowing white dress and silver crown. Following 
either came a long line of students dressed as men, women, and children 
of foreign nations which contribute to our cosmopolitan population. Each 
group carried a placard bearing the name of the country represented. 
Others came as thoroughbred Americans. When all had assembled in 
lines across the stage with Uncle Sam and the Spirit of America at the 
center, they sang “America the Beautiful.” Then a Freshman girl of the 
type of American whose ancestry dates back to the Mayflower came to- 
ward the center front and recited the poem, “I Am an American.” When 
she had finished, a boy who had been born in a foreign land came to the 
front and, standing by her side, delivered the companion poem, “I Am an 
American.” The effect was most inspirational. Patriotism was vibrant in 
the atmosphere when, all together, the group repeated the American 
Creed and saluted the flag. The two poems and a creed may be found in 
the pageant “Light,” by Catherine T. Bryce, published by the Atlantic 
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Monthly Press. At the close of the program all united in singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

The entire group, includinggadvertising and stage managers, num- 
bered eighty-four. From the nature of the program one may see that the 
cast could easily be increased or decreased. In fact, the group which gave 
an experimental program from which the present one grew numbered 
about forty. Herein lies one of the chief advantages in a program of this 
kind: it is so flexible that it can be used in a school of almost any size. 
Another good feature is that it requires such a small amount of effort 
from the majority of those engaged in it. And yet it is very much worth 
while. The students are keenly interested—as much so as I have ever 
found them in any dramatic venture—because they are doing the creating 
themselves. For instance, in the Sophomore class all students wrote con- 
versations verging on the one-act play, two often working together, and 
the best was chosen for presentation. To do well meant that they had to 
study our early literature for diction, read from books, such as How 
Our Grandfathers Lived, for manners, and observe pictures for details 
of costuming. The amount which each group learned was both surprising 
and interesting to note. Something else which we also found interesting 
was the amount of rivalry developed among the four classes. So many 
people at work resulted in much conversation in the community as to 
what the different classes were doing, and there was frequent speculation 
as to which would probably furnish the best numbers. Consequently, at 
least a week before Armistice Day the program was well advertised. The 
audience was unusually enthusiastic and appreciative—so much so that 
we considered the program to have been a real success from the view point 
of the community as well as that of the school. 

MarcareT F. RIcE 
AMBERST, OHIO 


WHILE THE CHAR-A-BANC WAITED AT STOKE POGES 


The “kine” were quietly grazing on the lea, a level pasture across the 
road, instead of lowing as they wound o’er it, for it was midday, not twi- 
light, when the char-d-banc halted for half an hour at Stoke Poges church- 
yard. “Beneath the rugged elms, the yewtree’s shade” the turf still “heaves 
in many a moldring heap,” not only ancient but recent. By the gravel 
walk leading to the doorway under the “ivy mantled tower” was the new- 
ly made grave of a little child, some of its playthings forming a pathetic 
headstone. 
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Merely glancing into the dim old church, I slipped away from the 
personally conducted tourists, the old lady selling postcards, and the Lon- 
don guide who was all too willing to recite the Elegy. I hoped to find 
some epitaphs which Gray might actually have read when he, too, lingered 
there. Could that of “Anne, wife of John Parry, clerk of this parish” have 
suggested “Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death?” According to 
tradition it was her brick tomb under the dark shade of the yew—the 
very tree William the Norman’s men mentioned in the Doomsday Book— 
that the poet used as a desk when he was composing his immortal work. 


She was a very dutiful child, a tender and affectionate wife, a kind and 
loving sister, and charitable to all. She died in London ye 17th of August, 1713, 
in ye 34th year of her age. 


She must have known “the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” and been 
a woman of some importance, but near the inclosing stone wall I found 
a “frail memorial erected nigh,” a thin gray slab overgrown with moss, 
which records “the short and simple annals of the poor.” 


In Memory 
of 
William Cook 
he Died Augu. Ye 24, 1741 
Aged 20 
As I am now so you must be. 
Than 


The last line, deep sunk in mold, is legible now only to the eye of memory. 
Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered muse 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 


And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


Young William had been sleeping for a decade in his “narrow cell” 
when the Elegy was published. Doubtless I was the first “tripper” in 
years to have read his brief record; every visitor, however, pauses at a 
large box-like tomb near the north transept door, where Thomas Gray, 
his aunt, and his mother are buried. There are many who think the brief 
inscription on the wall of the cloister at Westminster Abbey, 

Jane Lister, dear childe, 1688 
the most touching of all epitaphs. Its poignant expression of grief seems 
to me equaled only by that composed by Gray in honor of his mother: 


Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother of many children, one of 
whom had the misfortune to survive her. 
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Hers was the great love of the shy sensitive man’s life. When his college 
friend, Horace Walpole, lost his mother, Gray wrote to him: 

I can easier imagine the situation you are in from the fears that are con 
stantly before my eyes of a like misfortune in my own case, If that were really 
to happen I know not the least shadow of comfort that could come to me, 


What he could not bring himself to name occurred at last, as it does for us 
all who are “unfortunate enough to survive.” Did any shadow of comfort 
fall, | wonder, before the August day in 1771, when he, too, came to share 
the resting place that bears only the beloved mother’s name? 

“The party is waiting for you, madam,” called the char-d-banc driver, 
Reluctantly I left the no longer “deserted spot.” “Ev'n in their ashes live 
their wonted fires,” Mary Lourse Bercn 
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A CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


The number of libraries is already legion. Why have a library in an 
individual classroom where it is accessible and companionable to 225 
junior high school students? Because it is accessible in the truest meaning 
of the word; alluring, since it seems to actually beckon to the students; 
compelling to the scholar who does the thing when he cannot put it aside; 
and fascinating to him who will read a book that is recommended and of 
fered without additional effort. 

In all classes in the junior unit, the teacher encounters children who 
may be placed in three groups. ‘The first group embraces those who pet 
sistently read, counting not the cost of time or effort to patronize the 
public libraries. The second group is seen occasionally among the shelves, 
putting forth an honest effort to do the required reading and a bit addi 
tional, ‘Then there is the third group which just resignedly and noncha 
lantly admits that it does not care to read, The stipulated amount re 
quired by the curriculum is just so much hardship that all the joy of read 
ing is withdrawn and a negative unwholesome situation has arisen, 

The first group may be easily disposed of, since no further impetus to 
read need be created, and a class library would have no attraction for it, 
Once in a great while a request is made for a particular book when diffi 
culty is experienced at the city bookshelves. However, the enrichment 
comes with the second group and by three-fourths of the third group, In 
the second unit there are those who are quite persistent readers, but ob- 
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stacles are encountered that are not easily overcome and the reading must 
be forfeited, This supplies the moat enthusiastic set of customers that 
ever could be wished for, The final group actually wakes up to the faet 
that there really must be an intrinsic value in the reading of booka when 
the concrete borrowing is witnessed constantly and incessantly, Here is 
the real test as to the value of a circulating bookshelf, The indifferent 
student is forced into the competition from sheer self-defense, When the 
counts were made at the end of the last term, every member of the several 
units had read more than his required number of books, and had some 
real fun in reading the books he wanted to read, 

From what sources may such an embryo library be obtained? It is 
possible to trace out three lines of supply, each one of which may be con 
trolled and enhanced as the conditions arise, In schools today where the 


wise economy prevails that brings results, money is available for extra 


accounts, such as classroom libraries, This report has only the “lnglish” 
book-shelf under contemplation and so will be limited in meeting the 


needs of individuals as to that subject, An “original seven” was given 
three years ago from a fund such as was referred to, Any seven that the 
teacher chose through her experience to further the pleasure, joy, and en 
richment of the student were selected to make a beginning, This was 
truly very modest, 

To this nucleus were added books that the students in the classes 
willingly lent to increase the output, And incidentally an inventory of 
home libraries was made, This proved to be helpful for those shelves 
that were just in the making, Dozens of names of books were suggested 
without any knowledge of who wrote them, They were merely books that 
were bought at random, no doubt recommended by a “good” saleswoman 
who had heard they were fine for boys and girls to read, After a thorough 
sifting that added to the standards of taste of the students, a dozen books 
were selected to place with those already on the shelf, ‘The circulating 
process had begun, 

Certainly there had to be some rules for the borrower to observe, 

hooks may be kept one week, A nominal fine was agreed upon—a penny 
a day, Saturday and Sunday excepted, for late return, Here was a limited 
source of income, but it was quite tangible, easily accessible, and available 
for the purchase of more books, A used-book store serves us in time of re 
cruiting. Here the coppers quickly become nickels, for a book that sold 
for a dollar and a half when new may be purchased for sixty cents, A 
book that sold for seventy-five cents when fresh from the publishers may 
be secured for thirty-five cents if the cover be soiled, Oh what a disclosure 
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and a treasure cove! And how the “original seven” have spread them- 
selves out on the shelf. With a bit of imagination and a vision, one shelf 
of books might be a library—one shelf of books that has been accumulat- 
ed by the students themselves. 

What is on the shelf? The one and only guide as to what to read is 
Books for Home Reading, a catalogue copyrighted and published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English since 1923. This list is compre- 
hensive, inexhaustible, and extensive. It is primarily issued for students 
of secondary schools, both of junior and senior departments, but in reali- 
ty it very easily accommodates itself to adults. On each list there are a 
number of lesser lists classified according to individual tastes and inclina- 
tions. Books that boys would enjoy reading are so grouped, and books 
that girls would choose are similarly headed. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of this compilation. 

How the classroom library functions is the next consideration. The 
teacher’s part is only in the final recheck or verification. This can be done 
in ten minutes at the close of the morning session and once more at the 
close of the afternoon session. There are four packets of cards, clipped 
individually, on the teacher’s.desk: books due this week, books due next 
week, books overdue, requests for books not in. There really is a fifth 
packet, made up of blank cards to be filled out during the day. As soon 
as the class is assembled and the teacher has started the lesson the library 
work may be adjusted. 

Two members at a time may go to the shelf for books. A book is to 
be taken out. The student selects the book he thinks he would enjoy read- 
ing, takes a blank card, and makes the following record: name of book, 
date of borrowing, name of borrower. The card is then deposited in the 
custodian’s book on the desk and the transaction is completed. A book 
is to be returned. The student picks up the packet in which his card is 
filed according to the day on which it was borrowed. He selects his card, 
writes “Returned” on it, and places it in the custodian’s book. This trans- 
action has one more step to it. Should this returned book be a popular 
book, there may be a request for it. The one who returns the book makes 
this adjustment: he sorts out the request slip of the one entitled to the 
book and places it in the book. If the student who gets it is in the same 
class the transaction is completed at once. If the name of a student of 
another class is on the card, the slip is placed inside the book on the 
teacher’s desk, and that student will get it when he comes into the room 
during a later period. Now if the card is in the overdue packet, a similar 
procedure is followed, with the added feature of paying a fine of a penny 
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a day for every school day it is overdue. The “fine” box is accessible and 
the deposit is made. One more adjustment may be possible—the book 
wanted may not be in. This calls for a request card—similar to the origi- 
nal card except that “Request” is written on with the other information. 
This card is slipped into the book just as the others, only the word “re- 
quest” shows that no book has been taken out on that card. Every one 
of these library adjustments has been made independently of the teacher. 
An average daily exchange in a class of forty-five is ten cards: new cards, 
returned cards, and request cards. Within a week, 50 per cent of a nor- 
mal class has participated in this extra investment. 

At the close of each session the teacher finds an accumulation of 
slips. The request cards are filed first. The returned slips are arranged 
alphabetically, and books are shown returned by lining the names. The 
new slips are then alphabetically sorted and the names of the new bor- 
rowers are recorded with dates. At the close of each day the teacher is 
able to verify the books that ought to be on the shelf. 

Does it pay? This remuneration is not in the coinage of the medium 
of exchange of ordinary commodities, but in the exchange of opinions and 
criticisms of writers of repute and standing. The adolescent student 
comes to be on easy speaking terms with them. He expresses his deduc- 
tions on classic literature as if he were familiar with it as a matter of fact. 

Where are the cheap paper-back novels that were formerly secretive- 
ly read? Still with a few no doubt, but the number is reduced to a mini- 
mum and their influence negative rather than positive. The “original 
seven” of three years ago are maturing slowly but surely, and they have 
now reached a bit of dignity—eighty-eight—not so bad. And who are 
there? Why such men and women as Haggard, Clemens, Trowbridge, 
Wyss, Kipling, Tarkington, Scott, Craig, Hughes, Barbour, Alcott, Wig- 
gin, Porter, Canfield, Burnett, Davis, Grey, Henty, London, Seton- 
Thompson, Lamb, Roosevelt, Grenfell, B. Franklin, Lincoln, Verne, and 
still some more, vying with one another for attention. 

Marte E. Stars 


Hamstead Hirt Junior ScHoor 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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EDITORIAL 


The experience of the English Journal in publishing the Chi- 
cago Practice Tests for the Mastery of Mechanics has provided 
Responsibility unexpected illuminations. One of the most surpris- 

Educates ing is the hesitation of many teachers to allow pupils 
to check their own practice work by means of the correction sheets. 
Several Chicago high schools kindly tried out a preliminary issue 
of the revised edition in their summer sessions. In this form the 
correction sheets were bound with the exercise and reference ma- 
terial. Most of the teachers carefully tore out the exercise pages 
and gave them to the pupils—lest they should copy from the correc- 
tion sheets. This was unnecessary caution, since the work was not 
to be done for grades but as practice for tests to follow. When the 
situation is frankly explained pupils can and do learn to control 
themselves under such circumstances. Yet the editor yielded to 
this teacher psychosis by binding the correction sheets in a separate 
pamphlet, which can be kept under lock and key; he still advises 
giving pupils the whole outfit. 

But the worst is yet to be told. When the pupils had completed 
the exercises the teachers spent hours of their own time marking 
the papers rather than trust the pupils to do this checking, even in 
the classroom under supervision. There was little danger that the 
pupils would overlook mistakes, for the correction sheets are spe- 
cially arranged to prevent such oversight. The real trouble was in 
a teacher complex. 

Far too many of us think that pupils cannot and will not do 
their work conscientiously. We try to make up for their supposed 
moral deficiencies by taking unfair and unwise burdens upon our 
own shoulders. It is unwise to deprive the pupil of any chance to 
make decisions for himself and to take the consequences of those 
decisions. Just as the Victorian “sheltering” of the young from so- 
cial temptations went out of fashion years ago because it did not 
develop moral stamina to overcome the inescapable temptations of 
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later life, so this meticulous guiding and guarding of the students 
must soon be abandoned. The moral lesson learned from cheating 
in practice work and failing on a test—a test not too long delayed 
or covering too much of a semester’s work—certainly outweighs the 
loss of progress in academic knowledge or skill. Let us note, inci- 
dentally, that it is unwise for the teacher to devote to checking 
mechanical work the time and energy that are sadly needed for in- 
telligent planning and dynamic teaching. To wade through stacks 
of such papers is evidence of commendable conscientiousness but 
also of miserable mental myopia. 

The incident here recounted is only one instance of a much-too- 
common attitude. It reappears in the elaborate testing of home 
reading which is still prevalent. The examiner does not try to help 
the pupil get more out of the book he has read or to lead him on to 
read more, or even to find out how well he has read it; the test is 
aimed merely to prove whether he has or has not read the book. 
Experience has shown again and again that pupils who are trusted 
to tell honestly what they have read actually read more than those 
who are nagged and checked by “conscientious” teachers. 

The same attitude is blamable for the minute dissection that so 
frequently destroys the flavor of literature and for the painfully 
detailed quizzes that make grammar so distasteful. Even college 
pupils are shocked by the teacher’s announcement that they may 
ask any questions they please on a certain assignment but that 
there will be no recitation, no regurgitation of the material—only a 
responsibility for using it in future undertakings. 

Dewey is right. It is experience that educates; and experience 
is acting of one’s own will and taking the consequences. Every 
teacher should reread each year that immortal chapter, “The Doc- 
trine of Experience,” in Democracy and Education, and add to it 
Kilpatrick’s discussion of incidental learning in Educating for a 
Changing Civilization. Personality, moral backbone, and even 
plain scholarship are increased by putting upon pupils the responsi- 
bility for industry, honesty, and effective methods of work, and 
then furnishing them reasonably frequent opportunity to see 
whether they are making good. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, November 29 and 30 
and December 1, 1928 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 29 
MEETING OF THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS, 3:00 O’CLOCK 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29 
CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN SCHOOL, 8:00 0’CLOCK 


Report of Committee on English Language Training for Teachers— 
J. F. Royster, University of North Carolina 

Discussion led by J. M. Sprnninc, West High School, Rochester, New 
York; E. M. Hopxtns, University of Kansas; ELizABetH W. 
Baker, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


FripAy MORNING, NOVEMBER 30 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
President’s Address—C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
The Oxford English Dictionary and Afterward—Sir WILLIAM CRAIGIE 
(formerly of Oxford University), University of Chicago 
Fundamentals in Curriculum Construction—Boyp H. Bong, Ohio State 
University 
Fripay Noon 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEETING, 12:15—-1:45 O'CLOCK 


(Arrangements by Dr. ANGELA BROENING, Johns Hopkins University) 

Topic: A More Genuine Appreciation of Literature in the Elementary 
Schools 

What to Emphasize in the New Poetry for a More Popular Appeal to 
Children—Orton Lowe, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

Story-Telling in the Grades: Folk Lore from the Southern States—ANN 
E1izaBETH Detroit Public Schools 

A third speaker to be announced 
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FripAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30 
SPECIAL CONFERENCES, 2:00 0’CLOCK 


Conference on Curriculum 

Chairman: James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Secretary: Charles F. Sladen, South Philadelphia High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Leaders: Rewrey Bertie INc.is, University of Minnesota; Maser C. 
Hermans, Research Assistant, Los Angeles Public Schools; Harry 
L. Capes, Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 

Conference on Adaptation of Instruction to Pupils’ Ability 

Chairman: Dudley H. Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York 
City 

Leaders: Ottve Ery Hart, Mayer Sulzberger Jr. High School, Phila- 
delphia; S. D. StepHENs, New Jersey Law School, Newark; RutH 
Mary WEEKS, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri; MARQuIS 
E. SHatrtuck, Supervisor of Language Education, Detroit Public 
Schools 


Conference on the Teaching of Grammar and Rketoric 
Chairman: C. T. Logan, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Secretary: H. D. Roberts, Chicago Normal College 
Leaders: Henry Grapy Owens, High Point, North Carolina; H. Warp 

McGraw, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York; RutH 
TruscHER, Junior High Schools, Racine, Wisconsin; C. R. Rounps, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Conference on College Problems 
Chairman: Dr. Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Professor L. L. Rockwell, Bucknell University 
Honors Courses in English—Proressor Hicks, Swarthmore Col- 
lege 
The Problem of Standard Speech—Prorrssor Kemp MALtone, Johns 
Hopkins University 


ANNUAL BusINESss MEETING, 4:00 O’CLOCK 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 0’CLOCK 


Toastmaster: Edwin Greenlaw, Johns Hopkins University 
Speakers: Rospert Frost—North of Boston 
Howarp M. Jones—South of Baltimore 
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SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER I 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
Home Reading—Max J. Herzperc, Central High School, Newark, New 


Jersey 
Scholarship and Art—James Hotty Hanrorp, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 
Teacher-Training—ALLan Apsott, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 
Why Research in English Teaching—S. A. Leonarp, University of Wis- 
consin 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER I 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


College Section 

Chairman: Dr. Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Professor L. L. Rockwell, Bucknell University 

Graduate Work in English: Its Objects and Methods—Proressor A. C. 
BaucuH, University of Pennsylvania 

Graduate Work in English Language, the Present Outlook—ProFressor 
J. F. Royster, University of North Carolina 


High School Section 


Chairman: Sarah E. Simons, Supervisor of English, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Marguerite M. Herr, High School, Durham, N.C. 

Progressive Tendencies in the Teaching of Composition—Esstz CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

The Economy of the Laboratory Method—W. B. Horner, Hepzibah, 
West Virginia 

The Progressive Attitude toward Composition—J. M. Dorey, Executive 

Secretary, Progressive Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


Junior High School Section 
Chairman: James M. Grainger, State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
Secretary: Menetta Koenig, Forest Park Junior High School, Baltimore 
Materials of the Course in Literature in Junior High Schools—STELLa 
S. CentER, Walton Junior and Senior High School, New York City 
Choosing Literature for Its Effect upon Pupils—WaALTER BARNES, 
School of Education, New York University 
Training Children to Experience Literature—ANGELA M. BROENING, 
Supervisor of English in Junior High Schools, Baltimore 
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Joint Meeting, Elementary and Normal School Sections 


Chairman: C. C. Certain, Detroit Teachers College 

Secretary: Dorothy Speer, Johns Hopkins University 

The Problems of Individualized Instruction in English (discussion lim- 
ited to 30 minutes) 

Safety and Danger Points of Individualized Instruction in Elemen- 
tary School English—FLorence E. BAMBERGER, Johns Hop- 
kins University 

Neglected Aspects of Reading (discussion limited to 65 minutes) 

Helping the Teacher Improve Oral Reading in the Grades—I. Jew- 
ELL Stmpson, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Maryland 
Department of Education, Baltimore 

Mental Myopia in Reading—W. Wisur Hatrietp, Chicago Nor- 
mal College 

A Summary of the Papers, with Conclusions 
Discussion led by Orton Lowe, University of Miami 


The new and beautiful high school recently erected in West Duluth, 
Minnesota, has hit upon an original way of impressing the idea of world- 
unity upon its students. A giant urn has been placed in front of the new 
building and filled with soils brought from the ends of the world. “Of 


one blood are all the nations upon the face of the earth.” 


BOOK WEEK 

“Could we give one gift to every child, we should choose the love of 
books.”—WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, in Good Housekeeping. 

The inauguration of the first Book Week in 1919 was a manifestation 
of the growing spirit of sympathy with childhood needs and desire to give 
boys and girls their full heritage. 

It was organized to dramatize and intensify national interest in chil- 
dren’s reading. The American Library Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the American Booksellers Association, and a group of publishers 
planned the first observance. Now many additional national organiza- 
tions take part annually, among them the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Girl Scouts, 
the Camp Fire Girls, and the National Education Association. The Week 
is one of the welcome events in the school calendar, and is marked by 
interesting programs and exhibits, and visits to public libraries and book- 
stores. 
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In many towns the entire community takes part in this annual book 
festival, the churches, women’s clubs, business men’s clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, schools, department stores, bookstores, libraries, and news- 
papers all participating. Their aim is to bring all the boys and girls of the 
city in touch with the delight of reading and owning books, during Book 
Week, and then to guide their reading and buying throughout the year, 
so that books will become a part of every child’s daily life. 

The books published for young people in recent years have a vitality, 
honesty, and imaginative quality, reflecting the wide horizons of the mod- 
ern world. The new books are taking their places alongside the charming 
editions of older masterpieces, on children’s own bookshelves and in the 
school and public libraries. Great care is expended by the publishers on 
illustrations and typography, and boys and girls delight in the format 
of the new books as well as their contents. Many reviews of new publica- 
tions and general articles on children’s reading appear in magazines and 
newspapers at the time of Book Week, and the year round. 

Colorful posters, lists of plays, and useful circulars will be sent free 
of charge by the National Association of Book Publishers, to help teach- 
ers encourage children’s reading throughout the year. Address: 25 West 
Thirty-third Street, New York City. 

Young people enjoy developing their own Book Week plans and in 
many high schools teachers have given the students full charge of the 
program. Discuss the suggestions for the Week given here, with the boys 
and girls, and let them adopt the ones they like best and work out the 
details. 
CONTESTS AND PROJECTS 


Prizes are offered by a local newspaper, a woman’s club or business 
men’s club, the public library or bookstore, or by the board of education, 
for the best entries in a contest for: 

1. Written or oral reviews of favorite books. 

2. Essays on subjects such as “Ten Books I should Like to Own and 
Why,” “My Favorite Author,” “The History of Bookmaking,” 
“Books as an Introduction to Life,” “Why I Like to Read Biogra- 
phies and Travel Books,” “How Books Have Influenced the Lives of 
Great Men.” 

3. Designs for book-plates for the student’s personal library or for the 
school library. 

4. Designs for posters, advertising Book Week, picturing the joy of 
reading, or scenes from favorite books. 

. Designs for book jackets. 
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. Slogans for Book Week. 

. Advertisements for books. 

. Bookcases (made by boys in manual-training classes). 

. Book plays or plans for book pageant. (Prize-winning play per- 
formed at school assembly.) 

. Lists of books for high-school boy’s or girl’s personal library. 

. Class votes on favorite books, each pupil voting for two. Composite 
lists of favorites is made up and posted on the school library bulletin 
board. 

. Teacher gives students a list of twenty-five or fifty characters. They 
fill in book titles and authors. 

. Hidden identity book reviews are written. The book is described 
fully but without mentioning title or author. Other students guess 
titles. Best reviews are printed in the school paper. 

. Special Book Week number of the school paper is issued with orig- 
inal essays, book riddles, sketches of authors, reviews of the new 
books, and news of Book Week activities throughout the city. 


The Modern World published some time ago an open letter to David 
Starr Jordan, written by a young man who during the war hysteria of 
1917 led a mob of men into a meeting which Dr. Jordan was addressing 


in behalf of peace, and succeeded in breaking it up. Now after ten years 
the writer makes a frank and courageous acknowledgment of the folly of 
his act. This letter should be brought to the attention of our young peo- 
ple, partly because of the writer’s fine spirit and his sense of fitness in 
phrasing, partly because the real point of the letter needs to be brought 
home to our youth. Write to the editor of the News Bulletin published 
at 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., for a copy of the 
letter. 


The Student Association of Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has been doing some practical good-will work. Each week-end 
this organization sends out two International Good-Will teams to speak 
before young people’s societies in the surrounding country. 


THE PERIODICALS 
Plan for the Study of the Unsupervised Reading of High-School 
Pupils. By Russell Thomas. The School Review, September, 1928. How 
may we measure the real attitudes of high-school pupils toward books and 
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literature? Certainly not from the class work under the supervision and 
guidance of the instructor, nor from the formal book reports; rather from 
the free reading undertaken by the pupil of his own volition and for his 
own pleasure. In the University of Chicago High School two records of 
reading are kept for each pupil: white cards on which are noted read- 
ings completed as part of a class assignment, and buff cards for reporting 
leisure reading. Great care is taken to assure the students that the free 
reading record is purely voluntary and has no connection with credits. At 
the end of each English course the reading records are filed in the English 
office and the voluntary record transcribed to a cumulative master-sheet. 
Here the types of reading are classified, and a column left for checking 
to indicate the type of book read. A check in black ink indicates a book 
of superior quality; red ink, one of inferior quality. From these cumu- 
lative records it is possible to find whether the high standards of the lit- 
erature classroom are carrying over into the pupil’s own attitude and to 
take the additional step of making a common meeting ground for teacher 
and pupil. This often means the teacher’s acceptance of a pupil’s interest 
in much cheap literature, but it does insure that the teacher learns what 
the pupil’s interests and attitudes really are. So the teacher-pupil relation 
is put on an honest basis. 

The material collected provides opportunity for research into the 
growth of student interest over a period of four years; and the total record 
provides invaluable opportunity for curriculum building on an objective 
rather than subjective basis. 


Required Composition for College Freshmen. By H. Robinson Ship- - 


herd. Education, September, 1928. A report of a survey of seventy-five 
colleges and universities on their practice in writing courses for Fresh- 
man. The average number of meetings is three a week, with an average 
amount of four pages of writing or 1.7 themes. In 82 per cent of the cases 
conferences are compulsory, and it is not the general practice to require 
long themes to be reworked. Fifty-five per cent of the institutions require 
one thousand pages or more a semester of reading pure literature; 38 per 
cent omit argumentation entirely. The textbook record is especially inter- 
esting. One hundred per cent are using specimens from pure literature; a 
rhetoric is used by 56 per cent and a handbook by 53 per cent. Only 6 per 
cent specify the use of current periodical literature. Twd Eastern colleges 
only omit textbooks. Thirteen per cent place special stress on literature 
so as to turn the course rather from writing toward reading, as at Yale 
and Princeton. The conventional arrangement of exposition, argument, 
description, narration is kept mostly in the South and very little in the 
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West, and the small schools retain this conventional organization more 
than the large. Sections are larger in the western group and among small 
colleges. The women have much the smaller sections, speak less fre- 
quently, and write more. The men do very much less rewriting, but they 
practice argumentation to a greater extent. 

Poetry in Bernard Shaw. By John V. A. Weaver. The Bookman, 
August, 1928. It is an interesting, curious, and yet beautiful fact that 
much of Shaw is written in singing lyric verse as authentically poetry as 
any of the purple passages in Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, or Greene. 
They are in prevailing iambic pentameter, as may be observed by reading 
the passage from The Doctor’s Dilemma, wherein Dubedat urges his wife 
to accept an unconventional sort of mourning. Even the lines that are 
not formal iambic pentameter are often no freer than many of the ac- 
cepted examples from Edna St. Vincent Millay or Robert Frost. There 
is free verse, too, more beautiful than anything that Amy Lowell or H. D. 
has ever done. There are harmonies, such as can be found in the Psalms 
or Ecclesiastes. For this one may look to a speech by an unfrocked priest 
in “John Bull’s Other Island.” “St. Joan” is full of lovely and pure 
strains of poetry. 

Poetry—A Happy Experience in Teaching. By Bert Roller. The 
Elementary English Review, September, 1928. The forced memorization 
of poetry is still too persistently stressed in our schools. It should be en- 
tirely done away with. There is little necessity for formal memorizing of 
poetry. If the child likes a poem a great deal and lives with it normally 
he will learn the poem, or at least the parts that are appealing. While 
there should be no forced memorization, the child should be encouraged 
to make poetry his own. This can be done by the setting aside of a period 
for poetry, not for the usual questions and answers of the recitation, but 
the reading and discussing—perhaps the writing—of what is beautiful 
and true. Here the example of the teacher will be eloquent and the chil- 
dren will imitate her and others, not only in memorizing poems, but also 
in the technique of appreciation. Every young child should be encouraged 
to make his own poetry anthology in which he copies the lines, verses, or 
poems which he likes, and pastes in it printed verse, pictures, or bio- 
graphical sketches. This ought never to be given as an assignment, or 
it will drop to the level of a mechanical book-making job. The teaching 
of poetry is especially valuable because the development of poetic taste 
means to insure the development of taste in prose. There are few poets 
who do not also write beautiful prose. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Wallace Rice is well known to readers of the Journal as a man of 
letters and lecturer with special knowledge and keen interest in the 
- growth of language. He writes: “To my best knowledge, this is the only 
sonnet in English ever written exclusively in the Teutonic vernacular, 
and, I think, the longest of such efforts.” 

Robert Morss Lovett is well known as professor of English at the 
University of Chicago, and prominent critic and associate editor of the 
New Republic. He is co-author of two very well-known histories of Eng- 
lish literature and has published two novels, Richard Gresham and A 
Winged Victory. His play Cowards was produced some years ago at the 
Fine Arts Theatre in Chicago. He served for some years as editor of the 
Dial. Because of his leadership in liberal and radical circles and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the literature of protest he is one of the few men in 
America competent, through knowledge and sympathy, to speak with au- 
thority on Upton Sinclair. 

Grant M. Hyde is one of the pioneer professors of journalism in the 
United States. He was a charter member of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, one of the organizers of the Central Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, and in 1920 organized the first university 
course to train teachers of journalism. His high-school textbook, A 
Course in Journalistic Writing, has been widely used and will appear 
shortly in a second edition under the title Journalistic Writing. He is also 
the author of the following books: Newspaper Reporting and Corre- 
spondence, Newspaper Editing, Handbook for Newspaper Workers. For 
the past eighteen years he has been a member of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin and for the last twelve years di- 
rector of publicity. 

Regina D. Madden (M.A. Boston University) is a member of the 
English faculty of the East Boston High School, where she organized the 
Little Theatre which is the topic of her article. 

L. B. Hessler (Ph.D. Pennsylvania) was formerly head of the de- 
partment of English at the University of New Mexico and is now asso- 
sociate professor of English at the University of Minnesota. He re- 
ceived his training under the famous Elizabethan scholar, Felix E. Schell- 
ing, and has conducted courses in Shakespeare throughout his teaching 
career. 

Bert Roller is now assistant professor of the teaching of English at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He has done graduate work at 
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Harvard, but both his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees were awarded 
from Peabody College. Experimental work in teaching children poetry 
has been his dominant interest. 

Edith C. Jones (B.L. Minnesota) is head of the English department 
of the Logan County Industrial Arts High School, Colorado, and county 
supervisor of English. During the summer she is engaged in research 
work in the University of Colorado. 

H. Y. Moffett, who contributes to this number his article on “Applied 
Tactics in Literature,” is well known as associate professor of English at 
the University of Missouri, in charge of methods courses. He is co-author 
of the Junior Highway to English and is the newly appointed chairman 
of the National Council’s committee to revise the list of books for home 
reading. 

Frances R. Angus resigned several years ago from the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago to devote herself to 
writing. She is the author of Fundamentals of French; and her poetry has 
appeared in a number of magazines, including Scribner’s, Harpers, 
World’s Work, and the English Journal. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


F. S. Stowell is a member of the senior class of Whitman College who 
is quite evidently getting an education as well as schooling. 

Oscar James Campbell, now professor of English at the University 
of Michigan, was the assistant of Professors Copeland and Barrett Wen- 
dell at Harvard, a traveling fellow of Harvard at the Universities of 
Copenhagen and Berlin, Paris, London, and Oxford. He has taught at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, and the University of Wisconsin. In 1918 he 
was sent by the government to collect information on Turkey to be used 
at the Peace Conference. He is co-translator of The Comedies of Hol- 
berg, co-author of A Book of Narratives, author of a study on the Saga 
of Richard III, and of numerous articles in technical journals. 

Helen McKean (B.A. Millsaps College; M.A. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia) has taught secondary English in Mississippi and was an instruc- 
tor in English at East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, before coming to her present position as associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Helene L. Bullock is a graduate of Wellesley with a Master’s degree 
from Radcliffe. She has taught at Simmons, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr 
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where she is now serving temporarily as director of freshman and sopho- 
more composition. She has written numerous articles and stories, and 
lectures from time to time on what she declares to be her hobby, the Eng- 
lish novel. 


CORRECTION 

Through a misunderstanding Marietta Hyde, author of “The Proper 
Study of Mankind,” which appeared in the regular edition of the Eng- 
lish Journal for October, was listed as the head of the department of Eng- 
lish in the East Technical High School, Cleveland. Miss Hyde resigned 
from this position in June, 1926, and Miss Maude Bruckshaw is the 
present head. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

“The Reading List of the Pittsburgh Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” prepared by a committee of Pittsburgh high school teachers 
appointed by the superintendent. Address William M. Davidson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. “Bibliography of Cur- 
rent Research Studies in Education,” prepared by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., is a classified 
list of eight hundred studies and investigations. 

“Education: A Profession for College Graduates” describes a new 
program at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts.—‘‘A Sug- 
gested Course in English Literature for High Schools,” by Myrl Mills 
Gibson, is English Bulletin No. 8 of the University of Colorado at Boul- 
der, 1927, 25 cents.—“The Penn State Players,” Bulletin 1-6, gives lists 
of plays for amateurs and notes on dramatic procedure of value to play 
coaches and teachers, by Arthur Charles Cloetingh, director of the Penn 
State Players, and Willis K. Jones and David D. Mason, associate di- 
rectors; free in Pennsylvania except for postage, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania.—‘‘Visual Education” and “The School 
Journey” is an educational booklet of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg.—‘Definition of 
Requirements for 1928 with the Examinations of 1927” is issued by the 
Secondary School Examination Board, Frederick J. Fessenden, Treas- 
urer, West Newton, Massachusetts, 35 cents. 
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THEORETICALLY SOUND : 


Fulton, it seems, did not really invent the steamboat. He was not 
even the first to move a boat by its own power. He simply organized into 
commercially practical form the inventions and improvements of scores 
of predecessors. Juniors’ Own Composition Book* reminds one of the 
Clermont; it utilizes most of the teaching ideas and devices of recent 
years. Whether any text will achieve the commercial success of the Cler- 
mont no one dare predict. 

In it the motivation of composition is excellent. The writing of other 
children is used to “prime the pump”—that is, to start the flow of mem- 
ories, ideas, and feelings. Some of the projects proposed are cleverly 
conceived, but there is still too much reliance upon making books that 
have no purpose beyond the making. The only local materials to be used 
are “personal experiences,” the “community-worker motive” being ne- 
glected. Oral composition seems to be only incidental and not much 
guided. 

The planning is all worked into the stimulation, before the assign- 
ment. This may be necessary in exercises set down in a book, but it would 
be better teaching to let the pupils help in planning how as well as what 
to write. 

Little provision is made for criticism. This may rise from agreement 
with Professor Lyman’s view that criticism is chiefly useless or worse. 
There is occasionally some help with proofreading. 

Definite instruction in rhetoric is always embodied in the planning 
preceding the assignment of a theme. No one should quarrel with this 
placement of it, but perhaps sharper distinction of this instruction from 
its occasion would be useful in a text, which is also a reference book. The 
presentation of mechanics appears in a separate section of each chapter. 
(A chapter a week!) There is also a “Tool Chest,” a logically organized 
statement of principles and forms which is referred to as a handbook 
might be. 

* Juniors’ Own Composition Book. By Sterling A. Leonard and Effie B. Mc- 
Fadden, Chicago: and Rand, McNally & Company, 1928. Pp. 441. 
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Whether Juniors’ Own Composition Book proves popular or not, it is 


an intelligent application of most that we know about teaching eighth- 
grade composition. 


W. W. H. 


CHARACTER TRAINING THROUGH LITERATURE 


An answer to the recurrent question of which books best train char- 
acter is given by Starbuck and Shuttleworth in the recently published 
study, A Guide to Literature for Character Training. This book, which 
is the first of a series to be devoted primarily to character building, deals 
wholly with the field of fairy tale, myth, and legend. Other fields of liter- 
ature will be investigated, and in like manner the best in each will be 
suggested. 

The major part of A Guide to Literature for Character Training con- 
sists of two lists. The first is a book list with titles of 466 books “grouped 
according to grade and arranged in order of merit under each grade.” 
Every book in the list is annotated and the ethical situations and atti- 
tudes in each are noted. The second is a situation list, consisting of the 
ethical situations presented in the 466 books; and under each situation 
are the titles of the books “arranged according to grade placement and 
also in order of merit under each grade.” 

The Guide is evidence of an extensive study. A great number of 
books were evaluated objectively for (1) ethical situations and attitudes, 
(2) literary excellence, and (3) grade placement. Statistical treatment 
was employed throughout the study. The reliability of the classification 
was tested and was found to be highly satisfactory. Though the very 
nature of the material makes the elimination of all subjective elements 
impossible, the study is, nevertheless, a real contribution to the objective 
evaluation of the worth while in the field of fairy tale, myth, and legend. 

Maser C. HERMANS 


Los ANGELES City SCHOOLS 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The most impressive features of the new volume of Literature in the 
Junior High School, by Emma Bolenius, are its wide scope of material, 
its flexibility, and its thoroughness. A wide range of selections is offered: 


*Starbuck and Shuttleworth, A Guide to Literature for Character Training 
(Macmillan Company, 1928), $2.00. 
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traditional and contemporary; in poetry and in prose; as essay, auto- 
biography, letter, drama, declamation, short story, or novel. Authors, 
known and unknown, living and dead, are represented: Shakespeare, Irv- 
ing, Coleridge, Poe, and Stevenson meet with Arthur Chapman, Mildred 
Aldrich, Nancy Byrd Turner, as well as with writers not named from the 
Outlook, the Independent, and the Detroit News. Subjects vary from 
war to grass, from Julius Caesar to Rosy Balm; from Abraham Lincoln 
to Lucky Lindbergh. Experiences range from the activity of “The High- 
wayman” and Treasure Island to the human appeal of Brutus, the emo- 
tional elation of “Invictus,” and to the philosophizing of ‘““Thanatopsis.” 
The teacher of ninth grade English who is looking for variety, for mod- 
ern spice added to the good old ingredients, will find it here—which is as 
it should be. For where should one look for a wide range of delightful 
literary experiencing, if not to the literature class of the early years in the 
high-school course? 

Moreover, the book can meet the demands of almost any of the mod- 
ern educational theorists. Those who harp on objectives will find them 
clearly set forth, both general and specific; those who insist upon the 
socialized classroom find ample arrangement for committee work and 
student relays; those who advocate the Dalton or the Winnetka plan find 
a general course arranged in a system of twelve units. For the discussion 
group there are many provocative topics and questions raised. There is 
a general course for those who do not go on to college, and another for 
those who do. There is suggestion for oral as well as for much silent read- 
ing. There are intensive studies of some selections, and comprehensive 
library lists for extensive browsing. There are excellent selections for 
vivid realization, The Hilltop on the Marne and The Finding of Living- 
stone, as well as work-a-day material for informational purposes, The 
Points of a Good Job, How to Acquire a Good Style, and James J. Hill— 
Builder of Railroads. There are many clear-cut directions, study helps, 
subjects for composition, drills, and reviews. And in the manual there is 
furnished a complete testing program. 

The completeness of such an array as Miss Bolenius presents, to- 
gether with the wealth of suggestion given, certainly increases the book’s 
adaptability to the varying conditions of our English classes. It does, 
however, demand adaptation. For if a teacher’s aim in the teaching of 
one selection, The Finding of Livingstone, is to be vivid realization of the 
actions of Stanley, as suggested in a of the study helps, it would defeat 
her purpose to follow c, which suggests the preparation of an outline of 
main topics and subtopics. If, on the other hand, her aim is training in 
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utilitarian reading, the last suggestion has its place. A choice of aim is, 
therefore, necessary, before the selection is approached. If a teacher, 
then, wishes a cut-and-dried definiteness, Miss Bolenius’ book may be 
confusing in its very richness. If, however, the teacher desires freedom, 
an adaptable book which allows her to suit her material to her class—as 
she should—then in Book III of Literature in the Junior High School she 
will find an opportunity. 
Norma D. SoLvE 

Tucson, ARIZONA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


Swan Song. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
Though Fleur and Jon supply the plot, Soames again furnishes the interest 
and the point of view. In his solitary moments we see beneath his mask of self- 
control considerable warmth, even sentiment. With his death the old tough-grained 
Forsyte stock has really run out. Though the author shows us the world through 
Soames’ eyes, unconscious uses of language and revelations of attitude show much 
influence of his juniors. 
The Children. By Edith Wharton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 

347. $2.50. 

“Love is a winged thing that flies” and when it goes the heart’s imperious need 
for loving builds another beloved image in which it hopes to find itself reflected. 
Why should we not change mates as our needs and illusions of love change? In this 
gay sad story of our careless, wealthy American Smart Set Mrs. Wharton joins Re- 
becca West in answering, The Children. For Judith and Terry, Zinnie, Bun, Chip, 
and Beechy—for the warmth and beauty and hope of childhood, love must some- 
times endure shackles, pause and droop and die. 

The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 

140. $1.75. 

Styled by the author a tragi-comedy, but as grim as What Price Glory. The 
bursts of poetry frequently seem unnatural, and the writer’s ear for prose euphony 
rather poor. The general course of the action is probable and most of the dialogue 
at least passable. The whole comes near being good. 


Kentucky Mountain Fantasies. By Percy Mackaye. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1928. Pp. 173. $2.50. 
The conflict between the ancient ways of the mountaineers and invading mod- 


ernity is best presented in the first and strongest play, “Napoleon Crossing the 
Rockies.” “The Funeralizing of Crickneck” is a comedy of almost slapstick type, 
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in rather satirical spirit. “Timber” is a really poetic tragedy of conflict with nature, 
reminding one of the Irish. The serious ones are convincing and the other an effec- 
tive farce. 


Stygian Freight. By Cale Young Rice. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 


157. $1.50. 

Death and age are the grim themes in most of these more than usually moving 
poems. Any of them are short narratives or descriptions which are almost purely 
lyric in effect. The two long pieces, “Apauku, the Half Breed” and “Dallow’s 
Bluff,” are effective presentations of tragedy that need not have been. 


The Turkish Ordeal. By Halide Edib. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 407. 
$4.00. 


Whatever the future may say, Halide Edib is finding her place among the great 
literary women of the contemporary world. She may well be remembered as a 
gifted novelist and writer of memoirs, but her real power and position come because 
she is a woman of action. From the first she was a member of the Angora govern- 
ment. We find her there, menaced by the Greek invasion, in flight from the Allies 
at Constantinople, a member of the informal council at Angora; at last an army 
sergeant attached to headquarters and charged with vital duties. The writing, situa- 
tion, action, and expression, give the effect of an oil painting that has come to life. 
Women throughout the world will welcome the vision of the freedom of thought 
and action that came to this Turkish woman. 


The Life and Private History of Emily Jane Bronté. By Romer Wilson. New 

York: A. and C. Boni, 1928. Pp. 292. $4.00. 

This brilliant conception of one of England’s great literary figures could have 
come only from a woman—a radiant, eager, seeking woman whose own life has been 
as dark and strange and venturesome as the character she has so brilliantly sketched. 
Although it is reliable history and serious biography, the writing goes far beyond 
this in illuminating the springs of human living. 


Sir Thomas Malory; His Turbulent Career. By Edward Hicks. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 118. 

Has there ever been a “good” man among the creative artists of the world? 
More and more as intensive research and modern iconoclasm progress it seems un- 
likely that any man leading a blameless life has ever added to the sum of the 
world’s thought or beauty. Poe and Villon were notorious in their circles. Raleigh 
and Marlowe and Wilde—perhaps Shakespeare—were jailbirds during a part of their 
lives. Wordsworth deserted and neglected his illegitimate child. These are but a 
few from many. Now we find that Malory, first recognized as the author of Morte 
d’ Arthur by Professor Kittredge, led a wild and turbulent career. This interesting 
book presents him as author, freebooter, riotous soldier, and frequent habitant of 
jails. Much new material for scholars is furnished in the appendix. 


Charles Dickens. By Ralph Straus. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, 1928. Pp. 340. $4.00. 
A new life-story of the queer little bootblack who became England’s most 
familiar and beloved writer. It will find its place among the important biographies 
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of the year. Written out of fundamental understanding and compounded with 

magic. 

The Life of George Rogers Clark. By James A. James. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 534. $5.00. 

Tardy recognition of his magnificent and unparalleled contribution to the 
Union is at last coming to George Rogers Clark. Through his glowing conception, 
his fearless single-minded purpose and inspired execution the Great Valley of our 
Middle West became a part of the United States at the close of the Revolution. The 
statesmanship inherent in his action, second only to that of Washington and Lincoln, 
has been almost wholly ignored down to the present day, and it is to such scholarly, 
readable books as this we must look for belated tribute to the man who insured that 
Father Mississippi should flow in American soil. 

The Chevalier Bayard. By Samuel Shellabarger. New York: Century Co., 

1928. Pp. 391. $4.00. 

This interesting life of a contemporary of Columbus, Machiavelli, and the 
Borgias creates the model of a distinguished young nobleman of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in war and peace. 

American Negro Folk-Songs. By Newman I. White. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1928. Pp. sor. $5.00. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive collection of Afri-American folk songs ever 
made. Over eight hundred specimens with annotations and full interpretative chap- 
ters are here for the intensive student of contemporary literature or the general 
reader. The songs are indexed by title and first line. There is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and several carefully recorded and tested tunes are given in the appendix. 


South Carolina Ballads, with a Study of the Traditional Ballad Today. Col- 
lected and Edited by Reed Smith. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 174. $3.00. 


Short Plays from American History and Literatures Vol. II. By Olive M. 
Price. New York: Samuel French, 1928. $1.85. 
Seven brief acting plays designed for classroom or assembly use: Columbus, 
Maytime in Plymouth, King Philip, Nathan Hale, Mollie Pitcher, Daniel Boone, 
and Abraham Lincoln are the central themes. 


Short Plays from Great Stories. By Roland English Hartley and Caroline Mar- 
guerite Power. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 230. 
Eighteen original dramatizations from such famous narratives as The Necklace, 
The Ambitious Guest, Rip Van Winkle, the Outcasts of Poker Flat, and My Double 
and How He Undid Me, arranged for use in the high school in connection with the 
study of the short story and the drama. They may all serve as excellent models and 
laboratory material for playwriting classes. 


New England: Twelve Woodcuts. By Ernest’Thorne Thompson. With a 
Foreword by Bertha E. Jaques. Seattle, Washington: University of 
Washington Chapbooks No. 18. 

The Eighteenth Chapbook contains, among other vigorous interpretations of 
the spirit of old New England, “Paul Revere’s Home” and the “House of Seven 

Gables.” All of the pictures are well suited to the literature class. 
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Shakespeare’s Workshop. By W. J. Lawrence. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1928. Pp. 161. $3.00. 
Nine scholarly essays in addition to the title-piece on such questions as The 
date of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a plummet for Bottom’s dream, and Shakespeare’s 
lost characters. 


Home Life in History. By John Gloag and C. Thompson Walker. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1928. Pp. 302. $4.00. 
This story of the everyday life of the people of England from the days of the 
Druids to the present will be of assistance in building a background for students in 
English literature classes. 


England in Johnson’s Day. By M. Dorothy George. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

The brief selections from Fielding, Steele, Johnson, Pope, Goldsmith, and nu- 
merous other great figures of the day give the ideas, the prejudices, and the feelings 
of that famous era. Religion, education, women’s education, author’s politics, and 
crime and punishment, the theatre, traveling, and gardening are treated, among 
other topics. 

England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. Bennett. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 246. $2.00. 

Brief selections from the work of Malory, Langland, Wyclif, Chaucer, Mande- 
ville, and many others which give the social history of this period. “Home,” “Vil- 
lage,” “Town,” “Church,” and “Foreign Life” are among the headings. 

Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 

Pp. 164. $2.50. 

Selections from the fine work of eleven members of the first modern school of 
southern poetry. The volume in name and substance records the interesting maga- 
zine in which most of the poems first appeared during the life of this spirited ven- 
ture, April, 19022—December, 1925. In range, in power, and as an intimate revela- 
tion of the beauty and fascination of our strange new world—impossible blend of 
God, man, and machine—it stands quite alone as a spiritual history and a promise. 


Literary Blasphemies. By Ernest Boyd. New York: Harper & Bro., 1927. 

Pp. 265. 

Unconventional and frequently biting attacks upon nine great classic authors, 
including Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, Byron, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Whit- 
man. It is interesting as an industrious compilation of all the literary weaknesses of 
some lofty figures and for some originality and vigor of expression. Otherwise it is 
an excellent example of Towser attempting to magnify himself in the eyes of the 
onlookers by barking at the elephants. 


Books and Bidders. By A. S. W. Rosenbach. With Illustrations. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 311. $5.00. 
The adventures of one of America’s most famous bibiophiles. 

Ta Hio—The Great Learning. Newly rendered into the American Language 
by Ezra Pound. No. XIV, University of Washington Chapbooks. Pp. 35. 


A Confucian classic remarkable for content, translation, and format. 
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The Bronté Sisters. By Ernest Dimnet. Translated from the French by Louise 
Morgan Sill. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 256. $2.50. 
This famous French monograph now made available for the first time in English, 

with the addition of Charlotte Bronté’s four much-discussed letters to Mr. Héger. 


The Savour of Life. By Arnold Bennett. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. 313. $2.50. 

Twenty-nine compact, original essays in Arnold Bennett’s popular style. A few 
deal with “Literature,” “Young Authors,” “Russian Fiction,” “Editing a Woman’s 
Paper,” “Books of the Year,” but the majority divert to the important topics of 
everyday living, such as the price of good food and of fine drink, the beauty of 
sleep, and the lost art of talking. Whether he is discussing the present world’s cham- 
pion pugilist, doctors and medicine, or our discontented youth, he is always inform- 
ing, full of common-sense criticism, and tingling with the zest for living of a culti- 
vated European man of the world. 

Tragedy. By F. L. Lucas. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 160. 
$1.25. 

A discussion of its definition, emotional effect, plot, character, unities, and dic- 
tion in relation to Aristotle’s Poetics. 


A Lecture on Lectures. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 60. $1.00. 
A brilliant critical statement. 


Education for Tolerance. By John E. J. Fanshaw. Published by Independent 
Education, New York City. 


A powerful essay on the improvement of Anglo-American relations. 


A Study of the Modern Drama (new and revised ed.). By Barrett H. Clark. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 535. $3.50. 

Barrett Clark is known as a vigorous, original authority wherever the modern 
drama is discussed. In the present thoroughly revised edition the list of references 
has been brought up to date, some corrections made, and the long bibliographical 
section entirely re-written and expanded. It is an indispensable handbook for work- 
ers in the drama. 

My World. By Arthur E. Morgan. Second Edition. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 

Kahoe & Spieth, 1927. Pp. 72. 

As the president and founder of Antioch College, Arthur E. Morgan is an in- 
ternational figure. Against narrowness, ignorance, and the devitalizing formalism of 
much present-day education he stands outlined upon the American canvas like a 
granite peak. This book is a brief, pithy statement of the values of life as they have 
emerged for him. It is the front-rank pragmatic philosophy of a rare individual and 
a great educator, warmly and beautifully stated. 

Finding His World. The Story of Arthur E. Morgan. By Lucy Griscom Mor- 

gan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Kahoe & Spieth, 1927. Pp. 108. 

A vigorous biography of the man who has made the name, Antioch College, 
stand for a great educational idea. Prepared by his wife. 
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Pomona or The Future of English. By Basil de Selincourt. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

We are traveling, as Haldane wrote in Daedalus, “towards a condition when 
any two persons on earth will be able to be completely present to one another in 
not more than a twenty-fourth of a second.” English, as we know it, may then be 
displaced by a “kind of controlled telepathy, mind meeting mind.” For the interim 
there are some conjectures and signposts in this essay. 


The Skepticism of Anatole France. By Helen B. Smith. 49 Boulevard Saint- 

Michel, Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. Pp. 131. 

An interesting pamphlet monograph prepared from the author’s doctoral thesis. 
Parson Weems of the Cherry-Tree. By Harold Kellock. New York: Century 

Co., 212. $2.00. 

The biography of Washington’s first and most famous biographer. More than 
any other man he was responsible for building up the false and bloodless image 
which until lately has stood between Americans and their first great hero. But 
while he was a great liar in and out of his pulpit, it can be said for him that he 
generally vitiated the truth for a virtuous purpose—or what to his narrowed out- 
look seemed so; and he told his outrageous stories with such verve, spicy detail, 
and piquancy that they retain even today a charm that counteracts their vicious un- 
truth. 

The New Tyranny. By Francis J. Oppenheimer. New York: Albert and 

Charles Boni, Inc., 1927. Pp. 561. 

This brilliant lucid handbook to the world of ideas does not hesitate to evalu- 
ate and discard many of the truisms of philosophy, psychology, and aesthetics in 
the search for stable ground. The author is revolutionary, however, chiefly in his 
determination to replace the common adherence to things with a valid mysticism. 
The learning displayed is prodigious but it is always used to clarify and refine, rath- 
er than to confuse. The average trained reader will gain much from it, especially 
from the many fine comments on aesthetics. 


The Cowboy and His Interpreters. By Douglas Branch. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 276. $2.50. 

A driving, documented protest against the papier maché cowboys of the dime 
novel, the movie, and the seventy-five-cent western romances of Harold Bell Wright 
and Zane Grey. They have created an image that threatens to destroy the honest 
figure of the actual man. The author explodes the empty fiction and builds up the 
reality of life in the cow country, its clothes, talk, work, and rough virile song. 
Illustrated with zest and fidelity. 

Science: Leading and Misleading. By Arthur Lynch. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1927. Pp. 376. $3.00. 

Are we in a transition period midway between the “surety of ignorance” of 
Dayton and the more positive answers of science? Do we cover our ignorance with 
assumptions until we forget that biology, mathematics, physics, and chemistry rest 
upon hypotheses older but no less secure in many respects than psychoanalysis? 


These theses are developed here. 
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The Literary Revolution. By Stanton A. Coblentz. New York: Frank-Mau- 
rice Inc., 1927. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

A book of criticism for those ancients who feel in the finest literature of our 
own day—produced by Masters, Sinclair Lewis, Masefield, Vachel Lindsay, and 
George Sterling—“something numbing and leaden,” rolling clouds and chaos. For 
those in sympathy with the intellectual currents of their own day, the work may be 
faintly amusing for its rumbling echoes of the Mauve Decade. 

The Shaping of English Literature. By Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 315. $3.50 net. 

This is the story of English literature from the novel point of view of the 
readers whose discrimination gave us our masterpieces, rather than that of the 
writers whose creations they are. The numerous miscellaneous chapters treat varied 
topics: the scop and gleeman, miracle plays, the Bible, women readers, Mr. Pepys, 
and “Evelina at the Play.” The viewpoint of the ordinary interested reader gives a 
genuine thread of interest and unity. 

Book Reviewing. By Wayne Gard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 

159. $2.00. 

An orientation handbook for the novice and prospective reviewer. There is a 
brief historical sketch of reviewing from Aristotle to the present, a section on the 
needs of the market with examples of current reviews, and a selected list of “review” 
newspapers and magazines. 

The Tragedy of Macbeth. Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. Pritchard. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 126. 

With many novel stage directions: e. g., “Macbeth comes back,” “His hands 
are clean, and he is once more quite self-possessed,” “Not able to stand the strain 
any longer,” “Realizing it may be his turn next.” 


Two Essays of James Russell Lowell: “On a Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners,” and “Democracy.” Edited by Tucker Brooke. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 121. 


Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. By F.S. Boas. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 112. $1.00. 


Readings in Contemporary Literature. By Emest Hanes and Martha Jane 

McCoy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 469. 

Contemporary fiction, poetry, essays, and drama chosen from classroom experi- 
ence in the laboratory schools of the University of Chicago. Literature is offered as 
a means of recreation and enrichment and a serious attempt is made to help children 
find the joy of reliving literature as they grow into adult experiences. It is particu- 
larly designed in selection and editing for the senior high school year and is pub- 
lished with an accompanying Manual to Readings in Contemporary Literature, out- 
lining a complete program for the use of the text. 


English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey. Edited by Eleanor P. Hammond, 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University, 1928. Pp. 592. $6.50. 
A large scholarly volume of readings from John Walton, Thomas Hoccleve, 
John Lydgate, and others, prepared with a very full introduction, notes, reference 
list, glossary, and finding list. For the advanced student. 
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Great English Poets. By Oscar James Campbell and J. F. A. Pyre. New York: 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928. Pp. 975. $3.50. 

A collection “for the newer introductory courses in which a few of the greatest 
writers of English verse are thoroughly studied.” Almost all the best known works 
of Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Bryan, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold. 


One Winter’s Night and Other Plays for Assembly Programs (ten plays written 
and presented by the pupils and faculty of Rawlings Junior High School). 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1928. Pp. 59. 


Types of World-Tragedy. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. 668. $1.65. 

Eight great dramas, ancient and modern. They include: Oedipus the King, 
Medea, Phaedra, Othello, The Cenci, Ghosts, The Weavers, The Lower Depths. 
Canicrhury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer. With an Introduction, Notes, and a 

Glossary by John Matthews Manly of the University of Chicago. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 721. $3.50. 


English Literature. The Simple Guide Series. By Margharita Widdows. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1928. Pp. 302. $3.00. 
This story of English literature is a simple history to guide those who wish an 
easy introduction to the whole field, from Beowulf through the Victorian era. 


The Cross-Stitch Heart and Other Plays. By Rachel Field. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 177. $1.25. 

Half a dozen one-act plays somewhat in the vein of the earlier Six Plays. In 
addition to the title piece “Greasy Luck,” “The Nine Days’ Queen,” “The London- 
derry Air,” “At the Junction,” and “Bargains in Cathay” are included. 

Ben Jonson’s Volpone. By Stefan Zweig. Done into English by Ruth Langner. 
With Decoration by Aubrey Beardsley. A New York Theatre Guild Pro- 
duction. New York: The Viking Press, 1928. Pp. 187. 

This delightful Elizabethan comedy freely adapted into German and now trans- 
lated into English. 

Classics of the Western World. Edited by J. Bartlet Brebner and Honors Fac- 
ulty of Columbia College. With Forewords by John Erskine and Everett 
Dean Martin. Chicago: American Library Association, 1927. Pp. 113. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The fine reading course developed at Columbia and adapted to general use 
through the People’s Institute of New York City. It offers a selected bibliography 
from the great masters of thought from the Greeks to Hardy and Freud. 


The Appreciation of Sculpture. By Lorado Taft. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1927. Pp. 49. 
A little essay, itself a masterpiece of appreciation, with a suggested course of 
readings. 
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Catullus and Horace: Two Poets in their Environment. By Tenney Frank. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 291. $3.00. 
Interesting not only as a searching, scholarly study but because in it these al- 
most legendary figures come alive. 


Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. By Annabel Newton. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 210. $2.50. 
What did Wordsworth mean to early cultivated America? The answers found 
in the files of old periodicals and forgotten books and correspondence are brought to- 
gether here for the Wordsworth scholar and critical student. 


American Universities and Colleges. Edited by David Allan Robertson. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 884. 

A unique source book of detailed information and trends which aims to give a 
“reliable picture of the present resources of universities and colleges in the United 
States.” Organization, character, and interrelations are considered in section one; 
section two is a brief statement of character and resources prepared by all the ac- 
credited institutions of the country. The study is the work of the American Council 
on Education. 

The Campus. By Robert Cooley Angell. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1928. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

What does four years of university life give the undergraduate? The answers 
given here present the topic from such points of view as athletics, campus activities, 
recreation, self-support, religion, and morale—and leave the uncritical reader with 
the comfortable assurance that “God’s in his heaven.” 


TEACHING 


Preparation in English of Purdue Freshmen. By Kreek and McKee. 
A valuable study made in Purdue University. There is data on the following 
topics: Nature of the necessities of entering Freshman; the method used in dividing 
students on the basis of preparation; some facts acquired in the process of dividing 
students; a school record of students found deficient in English preparation; the 
relation of methods of teaching in high schools to the deficiency in preparation for 
college composition ; student comments upon high school instruction in English; con- 
clusions and suggestions. 
Beowulf and Epic Tradition. By William Witherle Lawrence. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 349. $3.50. 
A scholarly presentation and analysis of the traditional material out of which 
Beowulf grew. 
Tests and Measurements. By Henry Lester Smith and Wendell William 
Wright. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1928. Pp. 540. 


A standard text or reference book for teachers containing chapters on Lan- 
guage, Spelling, Handwriting, and Reading that will be of particular interest to 
English faculties. 
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What to Read in English Literature. By Jack R. Crawford. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 388. $4.50. 
A guide to the classics of English literature, with notes and full bibliography. 
Extra-Classroom Activities. By Riverda H. Jordan. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


Four chapters in this reference and source book—‘“Entertainments and Dra- 
‘matics,” “The School Assembly,” “School Publications,” and “Societies and Clubs” 
—contain material that will be valuable to teachers of English. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Literary Aims and Art. By Harrison R. Steeves. New York: Silver, Burdett 

& Co., 1927. Pp. 235. 

A manual for college Freshmen or Sophomores, interpreting literature by types. 
Specific references to individual works are plentiful, but assume knowledge the 
collegian usually does not have. Less technical than most scholars would have made 
it. Well done, but still not the inspiring text we hope for some day. 


English Literature through the Ages. By Amy Cruse. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 591. $5.00. 
An outline in story form of English literary history from Beowulf to Stevenson. 


[Continued on page 792] 


an important revision 
LITERATURE 
SERIES —a new number 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS A ddison- Steele 
Revised and edited by MARY A. WEAVER, Instructor in English 
in the Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 


The outstanding text to meet the College Entrance Requirements and to 
awaken a generous interest in eighteenth-century literature and life. The 
equipment includes an introduction giving the Literary, Social, and Histori- 
cal background—Notes and Aids to Study—Questions—Topics for Written 
and Oral Themes—Projects—and College Entrance Examination Questions. 


18th Century illustrations New cloth binding 56 cents, postpaid 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE Scott 


Printed from the plates of the celebrated Rolfe Edition 
Illustrated New cloth binding 68 cents, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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Selections from Thomas Paine. Edited by Arthur Wallace Peach. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 378. American Author Series. 
“Commonsense” and the “Age of Reason.” 


English Verse. Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1928. Pp. 451. $0.80. 
A beautiful pocket volume of lyrics from Chaucer to Shakespeare, the first of 
five volumes to serve as a companion to the series, “Collections of English Prose.” 


Prose Models. Selected and edited by Edwin Long Beck and William Lucius 
Graves. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. 660. 
Models selected from magazines, newspapers, contemporary novels, and classics 
for use in classes in English composition. They are organized under the familiar 
headings: Description, Narration, Exposition, and Argumentation. 


Samuel Butler: Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose. Edited by Rene 

Lamar. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 504. 

This third volume of Samuel Butler’s complete works includes all his writings 
that were not published in Hudibras (1905) and Characters and Passages from 
Notebooks. Among other famous satires are “The Elephant and the Moon,” “Satire 
upon Marriage,” “Upon Critics Who Judge of Modern Plays Precisely by the Rules 
of the Ancients.” 


Essays of Our Times. Selected and edited by Sharon Brown. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co., 1928. Pp. 422. $2.00. 

The work of forty-two significant British and American figures so chosen and 
organized as to serve either as a pleasant introduction to the appreciation of a liter- 
ary form or as a group of readings on current problems. Among the essayists are 
Beebe, Galsworthy, McFee, Morley, Priestley, Chesterton, and Virginia Woolf. 
Short Narratives. By Paul M. Fulcher. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 

314. $1.50. 

This book of fifty-five short stories will be welcomed by all teachers who are 
dissatisfied with the hackneyed traditional approach to the study of the short story 
and who are anxious to get fresh, live material from American, British, and Euro- 
pean sources. 


GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 


announces her eighth series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


England, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 

Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; includ- 

ing Normandy, Brittany, Chateaux of Tour- 

aine, Provence, Alsace, Monte Carlo, the Rhine 
Itineraries from $310 up 


Dilla tours cost the least in the end. 
All prices of ocean passages are available. 


Special tour is arranged to allow summer study abroad. 
Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla Tour 
ABC with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary in 
Great Britain, including free a Poetry Reading by the English 
poet Wilfred Gibson. 


For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 
Hollins College HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 


BOOKS FOR HOME 
READING 


“I wish you could see the way 
our pupils rush to get the Lists 
as soon as they come”’. 


15 cents a copy $1.20 per dozen 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


6705 Yale Avenue Chicago 
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